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Week Ending Friday, May 10, 1985 


Bonn Economic Summit 





Political Declaration on the 40th 
Anniversary of the End of the Second 
World War. May 3, 1985 





The Heads of State or Government of 
Canada, the French Republic, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Republic of Italy, 
Japan, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, with the President of the Commis- 
sion of the European Community, meeting 
together in Bonn on the eve of the fortieth 
anniversary of the end of the Second World 
War, remember in grief all those who lost 
their lives in that time, whether by acts of 
war or as victims of inhumanity, repression 
and tyranny. We acknowledge the duty we 
owe to their memories, and to all those who 
follow after them, to uphold peace, freedom 
and justice in our countries and in the 
world. 

We have learned the lessons of history. 
The end of the war marked a new begin- 
ning. As the sounds of battle ceased, we 
tackled the tasks of moral and spiritual re- 
newal and physical reconstruction. Tran- 
scending the hostilities which had once di- 
vided us we initiated on the basis of 
common values a process for reconciliation 
and cooperation amongst us. Today, linked 
in a peaceful, secure and lasting friendship, 
we share in all our countries a commitment 
to freedom, democratic principles and 
human rights. We are proud that the Gov- 
ernments of our countries owe their legiti- 
macy to the will of our people, expressed in 
free elections. We are proud that our 
people are free to say and write what they 
will, to practise the religions they profess, 
and to travel where they will. We are com- 
mitted to assuring the maintenance of soci- 
eties in which individual initiative and en- 
terprise may flourish and the ideals of social 
justice, obligations and rights may be pur- 
sued. 

We recognise that we can secure those 
aims, and meet both the opportunities and 


the challenges presented by technological 
and industrial change, more effectively in 
partnership than on our own. In Europe, 
the Community, the embodiment of recon- 
ciliation and common purpose, is growing 
in membership, strength and prosperity. 
The nations of the dynamic Pacific region 
are drawing ever closer together. The part- 
nership of North America, Europe and 
Japan is a guarantee of peace and stability 
in the world. 

Other nations that shared with ours in 
the agonies of the Second World War are 
divided from us by fundamental differences 
of political systems. We deplore the division 
of Europe. In our commitment to the ideals 
of peace, freedom and democracy we seek 
by peaceful means to lower the barriers 
that have arisen within Europe. We believe 
that the CSCE process with its promise of 
enhancing human rights provides an oppor- 
tunity to increase confidence, cooperation 
and security in Europe. Considering the cli- 
mate. of peace and friendship we have 
reached amongst ourselves 40 years after 
the end of the war, we look forward to a 
state of peace in Europe in which the 
German people will regain its unity through 
free self-determination and in Asia we ear- 
nestly hope that a political environment 
will be created which permits the parties to 
overcome the division of the Korean penin- 
sula in freedom. 

As recognized in the Charter of the 
United Nations all countries have a joint 
responsibility to maintain international 
peace and security and to this end refrain 
from the threat and the use of force. We for 
our part share a determination to preserve 
the peace while protecting our democratic 
freedoms. To that end, each of us will work 
to maintain and strengthen a stable military 
balance at the lowest possible levels of 
forces, neither seeking superiority for our- 
selves nor neglecting our defenses. We are 
prepared to pursue a high-level dialogue to 
deal with the profound differences dividing 
East and West. We strongly support endea- 
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vours to strengthen the peace and enhance 
deterrence through the negotiation of 
meaningful reductions in existing levels of 
nuclear arms, limitations on conventional 
arms, the banning of chemical weapons and 
lessening the risks of conflict. We welcome 
the opening of negotiations in Geneva. We 
appreciate the positive proposals of the 
United States of America. We urge the 
Soviet Union to act positively and construc- 
tively in order to achieve significant agree- 
ments there. 

We shall continue to seek to work with 
the developing countries, so as to help them 
to fight hunger and disease, to build free 
and prosperous societies, and to take their 
part in the community of nations commit- 
ted to peace and freedom. We respect gen- 
uine nonalignment as an important contri- 
bution to international security and peace. 

So, as we look back to the terrible suffer- 
ing of the Second World War and the 
common experience of 40 years of peace 
and freedom, we dedicate ourselves and our 
countries anew to the creation of a world in 
which all peoples enjoy the blessings of 
peace, of justice, and of freedom from op- 
pression, want and fear; a world in which 
individuals are able to fulfill their responsi- 
bilities for themselves, to their families and 
to their communities; a world in which all 
nations, large and small, combine to work 
together for a better future for all mankind. 


Bonn Economic Summit 





Bonn Economic Declaration Towards 
Sustained Growth and Higher Employment. 
May 4, 1985 





1. Conscious of the responsibility which 
we bear, together with other Governments, 
for the future of the world economy and 
the preservation of natural resources, we, 
the Heads of State or Government of seven 
major industrial nations and the President 
of the Commission of the European Com- 
munities, meeting in Bonn from 2 to 4 May 
1985, have discussed the economic outlook, 
problems, and prospects for our countries 
and the world. 
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2. World economic conditions are better 
than they have been for a considerable 
time. Since we last met, further progress 
has been achieved in bringing down infla- 
tion and strengthening the basis for growth. 
The recovery in the industrial countries has 
begun to spread to the developing world. 
The debt problems of developing countries, 
though far from solved, are being flexibly 
and effectively addressed. 

3. Nevertheless, our countries still face 
important challenges. Above all, we need: 

—to strengthen the ability of our econo- 

mies to respond to new developments; 

—to increase job opportunities; 

—to reduce social inequalities; 

—to correct persistent economic imbal- 

ances; 

—to halt protectionism; and 

—to improve the stability of the world 

monetary system. 

4. Our discussions of these challenges 
have led us to the following conclusions: 

(a) The best contribution we can make to 
a lasting new prosperity in which all nations 
can share is unremittingly to pursue, indi- 
vidually in our own countries and co-opera- 
tively together, policies conducive to sus- 
tained growth and higher employment. 

(b) The prosperity of developed and de- 
veloping countries has become increasingly 
linked. We will continue to work with the 
developing countries in a spirit of true part- 
nership. 

(c) Open multilateral trade is essential to 
global prosperity and we urge an early and 
substantial reduction of barriers to trade. 

(d) We seek also to make the functioning 
of the world monetary system more stable 
and more effective. 

(e) Economic progress and the preserva- 
tion of the natural environment are neces- 
sary and mutually supportive goals. Effec- 
tive environmental protection is a central 
element in our national and international 
policies. 

I. Growth and Employment 


5. In order to sustain non-inflationary 
growth and higher employment, we have 
agreed that: 

—We will consolidate and enhance the 

progress made in bringing down infla- 
tion. 
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—We will follow prudent, and where nec- 
essary strengthened monetary and 
budgetary policies with a view to stable 
prices, lower interest rates and more 
productive investment. Each of our 
countries will exercise firm control over 
public spending in order to reduce 
budget deficits, when excessive, and, 
where necessary, the share of public 
spending in Gross National Product. 

—We will work to remove obstacles to 
growth and encourage initiative and 
enterprise so as to release the creative 
energies of our peoples, while main- 
taining appropriate social policies for 
those in need. 

—We will promote greater adaptability 
and responsiveness in all markets, par- 
ticularly the labour market. 

—We will encourage training to improve 
occupational skills, particularly for the 
young. 

—We will exploit to the full the opportu- 
nities for prosperity and the creation of 
permanent jobs, provided by economic 
change and technological progress. 

6. Building on these common principles, 
each of us has indicated the specific prior- 
ities for national policies. 

—The President of the United States con- 
siders it essential to achieve a rapid and 
appreciable cut in public expenditures 
and thus a substantial reduction in the 
budget deficit. He stresses also the 
need for further deregulation and for a 
reform of the tax system aimed at en- 
couraging the efficient use of resources 
and stimulating new saving and invest- 
ment. 

—The President of the French Republic 
stresses the need to continue bringing 
down inflation, to modernize the means 
of production and to improve employ- 
ment, to control public spending and to 
combat social inequality. In that con- 
text he attaches high priority to educa- 
tion, research and investment in high 
technologies with a view to sustained 
growth. 

—The Government of the United King- 
dom will continue to work to reduce 
inflation and to create the conditions 
for sustained growth. It will continue to 
keep public spending under strict con- 
trol and maintain monetary discipline. 


It will promote the development of 
small and medium-sized businesses and 
advanced technological industries, and 
encourage initiative and enterprise and 
the creation of new job oppportunities. 


—The Government of the Federal Re- 


public of Germany attaches high priori- 
ty to strengthening the flexibility and 
vigour of the economy in order to 
achieve a lasting improvement in 
growth and to create new jobs. Small 
and medium-sized businesses should be 
especially encouraged as well as high 
technologies. It will continue to reduce 
the claims of the public sector on the 
economy, the budget deficit and the 
burden of taxation. 


—The Government of Japan considers it 


essential to persevere with its policy of 
budgetary discipline and strengthening 
market functions, particularly with a 
view to fostering investment. It intends 
to achieve further progress in deregu- 
lating financial markets, promoting the 
international role of the Yen, facilitat- 
ing access to markets and encouraging 
growth in imports. 


—The Italian Government gives priority 


to the further reduction of inflation and 
of the public deficit, while sustaining 
growth and investment. Particular em- 
phasis will be put on incentives to 
create small and medium-sized indus- 
tries, especially in the field of high 
technology, and to promote employ- 
ment, especially for young people. 


—The Government of Canada will focus 


on promoting investment and creating 
jobs in the private sector, on removing 
obstacles to sustained non-inflationary 
growth, on reducing the budget deficit 
and on restraining government expend- 
iture. It will encourage entrepreneurial 
activities, with emphasis on the small 
and medium-sized business sectors. 


—The Commission of the European Com- 


munities attaches high priority to com- 
pleting a genuine internal market with- 
out barriers, which will eliminate rigidi- 
ties and generate fresh economic 
growth on a Community-wide scale. A 
strengthened European Monetary 
System and closer economic conver- 
gence will further serve this end. 
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By pursuing these policies we will not only 
address our domestic problems, but at the 
same time contribute to an enduring 
growth of the world economy and a more 
balanced expansion of international trade. 


II. Relations with Developing Countries 


7. Sustained growth in world trade, lower 
interest rates, open markets and continued 
financing in amounts and on terms appro- 
priate to each individual case are essential 
to enable developing countries to achieve 
sound growth and overcome their economic 
and financial difficulties. Flows of resources, 
including official development assistance, 
should be maintained and, wherever possi- 
ble, increased, especially to the poorer 
countries. In particular, more stable long- 
term finance, such as direct investment 
from industrial countries, should be encour- 
aged. We welcome longer-term debt re- 
structuring agreements between debtor 
countries and commercial banks. We con- 
tinue to stand ready, where appropriate, to 
negotiate further multi-year reschedulings 
of debts to governments and government 
agencies. 

8. We continue to encourage the con- 
structive dialogue with the developing 
countries in the existing international insti- 
tutions with a view to promoting their eco- 
nomic development and thereby their 
social and political stability. We emphasize 
the crucial role of, and the improved coop- 
eration between, the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank Group in 
supporting policies by debtor countries nec- 
essary to strengthen the confidence of do- 
mestic and foreign creditors and investors, 
to mobilize domestic savings and to ensure 
efficient use of resources and sound long- 
term development. We agree to work to 
ensure that these institutions are equipped 
with the necessary resources and instru- 
ments, and we stand ready to discuss an 
increase in the resources available to the 
World Bank which may be necessary in the 
coming years. We remain concerned over 
the particular problems facing a number of 
developing countries that are neither 
among the poorest nor foremost among the 
group of major debtors. We agree that con- 
sideration should be given to easing the fi- 
nancial constraints of these countries on a 
case-by-case basis. 
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9. We are deeply concerned about the 
plight of African peoples who are suffering 
from famine and drought. We welcome the 
positive response from our citizens and 
from private organizations, as well as the 
substantial assistance provided by the gov- 
ernments of many countries and the estab- 
lishment by the World Bank of the Special 
Facility for Subsahara Africa. We shall con- 
tinue to supply emergency food aid. In ad- 
dition, we shall intensify our co-operation 
with African countries to help them devel- 
op their economic potential and a long- 
term food strategy, based on their own agri- 
cultural programmes. We are prepared to 
promote increases in food production by 
supplying agricultural inputs such as seed, 
pesticides and fertilizers, within the frame- 
work of agricultural development projects. 
We agree upon the need to improve the 
existing early warning systems and improve 
transportation arrangements. Political obsta- 
cles in the countries concerned should not 
be allowed to stand in the way of the deliv- 
ery of food to the hungry. We emphasize 
the need to examine the establishment of a 
research network on dry zone grains. We 
shall strengthen our co-operation with Afri- 
can countries in fighting against desertifica- 
tion. Countinued efforts are needed by all 
countries in a position to contribute to any 
or all of this work. We call upon the Soviet 
Union and other Communist countries to 
assume their responsibilities in this regard. 
We have set up an expert group to prepare 
proposals for follow-up measures to be re- 
ported to Foreign Ministers by September 
1985. 


III. Multilateral Trading System and 
International Monetary System 


10. Protectionism does not solve prob- 
lems; it creates them. Further tangible 
progress in relaxing and dismantling exist- 
ing trade restrictions is essential. We need 
new initiatives for strengthening the open 
multilateral trading system. We strongly en- 
dorse the agreement reached by the OECD 
Ministerial Council that a new GATT round 
should begin as soon as possible. Most of us 
think that this should be in 1986. We agree 
that it would be useful that a preparatory 
meeting of senior officials should take place 
in the GATT before the end of the summer 
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to reach a broad consensus on subject 
matter and modalities for such negotiations. 
We also agree that active participation of a 
significant number of developed and devel- 
oping countries in such negotiations is es- 
sential. We are looking to a balanced pack- 
age for negotiation. 

11. It is also essential to improve the 
functioning of the international monetary 
system. We take note that the Finance Min- 
isters of the Group of Ten, at their meeting 
in Tokyo in June, intend to complete their 
current work on ways to improve the func- 
tioning of the monetary system and to put 
forward proposals, to be discussed at the 
next meeting of the Interim Committee of 
the International Monetary Fund in Seoul 
in October, with a view to making the 
international monetary system more stable 
and more effective. 


IV. Environmental Policies 


12. New approaches and strengthened 
international co-operation are essential to 
anticipate and prevent damage to the envi- 
ronment, which knows no national fron- 
tiers. We shall co-operate in order to solve 
pressing environmental problems such as 
acid deposition and air pollution from 
motor vehicles and all other significant 
sources. We shall also address other con- 
cerns such as climatic change, the protec- 
tion of the ozone layer and the manage- 
ment of toxic chemicals and hazardous 
wastes. The protection of soils, fresh water 
and the sea, in particular of regional seas, 
must be strengthened. 

13. We shall harness both the mechanisms 
of governmental vigilance and the disci- 
plines of the market to solve environmental 
problems. We shall develop and apply the 
“polluter pays” principle more widely. Sci- 
ence and technology must contribute to 
reconciling environmental protection and 
economic growth. 

14. Improved and internationally harmo- 
nized techniques of environmental meas- 
urement are essential. We invite the envi- 
ronmental experts of the Technology, 
Growth and Employment Working Group 
to consult with the appropriate internation- 
al bodies about the most efficient ways for 
achieving progress in this field. 

15. We welcome the contribution made 
by the Environment Ministers to closer 


international co-operation on environmen- 
tal concerns. We shall focus our co-oper- 
ation within existing international bodies, 
especially the OECD. We shall work with 
developing countries for the avoidance of 
environmental damage and disasters world- 
wide. 


V. Co-operation in Science and Technology 


16. We are convinced that international 
co-operation in research and technology in 
major projects should be enhanced to make 
maximum use of our scientific potential. We 
recognize that such projects require appro- 
priately shared participation and responsi- 
bility as well as adequate rules concerning 
access to the results achieved, the transfer 
of technology and the use of technologies 
involved. 

17. We welcome the positive responses of 
the Member States of the European Space 
Agency (ESA), Canada and Japan to the in- 
vitation of the President of the United 
States to co-operate in the United States 
Manned Space Station Programme on the 
basis of a genuine partnership and a fair 
and appropriate exchange of information, 
experience and technologies. Discussions on 
intergovernmental co-operation in develop- 
ment and_ utilization of permanently 
manned space stations will begin promptly. 
We also welcome the conclusions of the 
ESA Council on the need for Europe to 
maintain and expand its autonomous capa- 
bility in space activity, and on the long- 
term European Space Plan and its objec- 
tives. 

18. We welcome the report from the 
Technology, Growth and Employment 
Working Group on the work done in the 
eighteen areas of co-operation and invite 
the Group to complete its review by the 
end of the year. We welcome the positive 
contribution which the Ministerial Confer- 
ence on “Technological Development and 
Employment” held in Venice has made to- 
wards wider acceptance of the role of tech- 
nological change in promoting growth and 
employment. We also welcome the results 
of the Rambouillet Conference on Bioethics 
and thank the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny for its willingness to host a symposium 
on neurobiology in 1986. 
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19. We have agreed to meet again next 
year and have accepted the Japanese Prime 
Minister’s invitation to meet in Japan. 

Note: Chancellor Helmut Kohl of the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany read the declara- 
tion at the Bundestag. Also present for the 
reading were President Reagan, President 
Francois Mitterrand of France, Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher of the United King- 
dom, Prime Minister Brian Mulroney of 
Canada, Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
of Japan, Prime Minister Bettino Craxi of 
Italy, and Jacques Delors, President of the 
Commission of the European Communities. 


Bonn Economic Summit 





Radio Address to the Nation. May 4, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

Greetings from Europe. I'm speaking to 
you from Bonn, West Germany. It’s 6 
o'clock in the evening here, and we’ve just 
completed the llth annual economic 
summit among the world’s 7 major industri- 
al democracies, together with the European 
Commission. 

This year’s summit is winding up on the 
eve of the 40th anniversary of the end of 
World War II. As is fitting, we celebrate the 
remarkable achievements of the world’s 
family of free nations during these last four 
decades: peace has flourished; our econo- 
mies have prospered, and technological ad- 
vances have revolutionized our lives. 

The friendly atmosphere of our meetings 
made it difficult to imagine that the United 
States, France, Britain, and Canada were 
pitted against countries which today are 
among freedom’s staunchest supporters— 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, 
and Italy. We celebrate our shared success, 
and we take heart that former enemies 
have been reconciled and are now partners 
and friends. 

All of us are looking to the future to what 
could and should be the next 40 years of 
growth—growth of our economies and our 
freedom, growth of human progress in our 
own countries and around the world. 

I was encouraged that the leaders present 
acknowledged how together we can sustain 
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a future in which the freedom of our 
people can fully flourish in a world at 
peace. 

On the economic front, I reviewed the 
progress America has enjoyed from reduc- 
ing tax rates and increasing personal incen- 
tives. We all looked ahead to new and more 
vigorous efforts to reduce the heavy drag of 
government on our economies. I spoke of 
our own plans for a radical overhaul of our 
tax system, making it more simple and fair 
and bringing personal tax rates further 
down to strengthen the promise of growth 
well into the 1990's. 

One great challenge all our countries face 
is government overspending leading to dan- 
gerous deficits, which, if left unchecked, 
will mortgage our future and impoverish 
our children. Few people realize that 
America’s deficit, as a percentage of our 
total economy, is about the same as or less 
than most other summit countries. All of us 
must work harder to cut wasteful, unneces- 
sary government spending. 

On the trade front, it was clear that 
almost all of my summit partners want a 
1986 target date to begin a new round of 
trade negotiations. These negotiations 
would be aimed at freer trade, more open 
markets, and greater competition world- 
wide. I’m heartened by the progress on this 
issue since last year’s summit. Everyone 
now recognizes new negotiations are 
needed soon. We're pleased that plans for 
these negotiations, so important to world 
prosperity, have gained momentum. 

In the area of security, we reaffirmed our 
determination to remain vigilant while 
working for progress in the Geneva arms 
control talks with the Soviets. The Soviet 
Union continues to be the major source of 
aggression in the world, building up its mili- 
tary forces far bevond any defensive needs 
and, through those forces and those of its 
satellites, promoting violence and repres- 
sion across the globe, from Afghanistan to 
Cambodia to Nicaragua. So, we the demo- 
cratic nations must continue to maintain 
our strength and keep the peace to en- 
hance deterrence while striving, through 
negotiations, to achieve equitable and veri- 
fiable reductions in nuclear arsenals. The 
West will receive no gifts from the Soviets. 
Allied unity and resolve is the only message 
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we can expect them to respect and respond 
to in a constructive way. 

We also discussed our research on a non- 
nuclear defense, a defense not to harm 
people, but to prevent nuclear missiles from 
reaching our soil. I explained that this re- 
search will not produce results overnight 
and is no substitute for allied strategic mod- 
ernization, but that over time, if our re- 
search proves out, we could lessen the 
threat of nuclear attack and begin to get rid 
of these dangerous weapons. Our host, 
Chancellor Kohl, welcomes SDI research, 
and other summit leaders said they’ll exam- 
ine how they might participate in this im- 
mensely hopeful undertaking. 

One unexpected but encouraging devel- 
opment in the meetings here in Bonn was 
the real interest expressed by all the leaders 
in cracking down on international drug traf- 
ficking. Recognizing the terrible scourge of 
drugs and the danger they pose to our 
youth, we all agreed to intensify our efforts 
to tackle this problem. As a matter of fact, 
Nancy has just returned from Rome, where 
she had a private audience to discuss this 
great social problem with His Holiness Pope 
John Paul II, who has also spoken out 
against this terrible evil. 

The Bonn summit made clear that 40 
years after defeating fascism, freedom con- 
tinues to shower us with infinite blessings. 
But as long as another system drives relent- 
lessly to expand and control, we must be 
freedom’s protector. If we are, if we remain 
as strong and true as we must be, these 
next 40 years will truly be the golden age of 
democracy. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:06 p.m. from 
Schloss Gymnich in Bonn, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 


Foreign and Defense Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by 
Cambio 16 of Spain. April 25, 1985 





Spanish Membership in NATO 


Q. The relations between the United 
States and Spain are in an _ excellent 


moment now. However, there are four sub- 
jects that could disturb this relationship, the 
first of which is: What is your opinion about 
the promise of Prime Minister Felipe Gon- 
zalez to hold a referendum about whether 
Spain remains in NATO? 

The President. Well, first let me talk 
about the purposes of my trip to Europe. 

I am going to Europe for the Economic 
Summit of Industrialized Nations in Bonn 
and for state visits to Spain, Portugal, and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. It’s a 
very important trip for me. I'll be working 
with the leaders of other countries to make 
progress on economic and political issues 
and to strengthen the ties between good 
friends. But I will be asking for European 
help and support in the greatest moral chal- 
lenge of our time. I am going to ask help in 
encouraging freedom throughout the world. 

Americans and Europeans have many 
great challenges ahead of us. There are 
some who say the West lacks energy—the 
moral and spiritual energy to carry forth 
our great hopes and plans, but that is just 
not true. Europe, including Spain, is greater 
than ever in history. Europe is the treasury 
of centuries of thought and culture. As the 
leader of an allied country and friend, I 
value the ties between the United States 
and Europe; and the United States and 
Spain have never been closer. 


One of the longstanding ties between 
Europe and the United States is a new one 
insofar as Spain is concerned. I am talking 
about the linkage to NATO. The position of 
the United States on NATO is very clear: 
Peace is strengthened whenever NATO is 
strengthened. Having Spain as a member 
strengthens NATO; I believe it also adds to 
Spain’s own security. 


And I am pleased, too, that Spain and 
Portugal are entering the European Eco- 
nomic Community. That is also something 
the United States has consistently support- 
ed. 


Whether Spain stays in NATO is clearly a 
decision for Spain to make, as was the deci- 
sion to seek partnership in the Economic 
Community. We respect the right of the 
Spanish people to make their own decision 
on this. 
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U.S. Military Bases in Spain 

Q. In Spain there are big sectors that are 
for the elimination of the North American 
bases in our country. Mr. Gonzalez said that 
he would like a reduction in the amount of 
American soldiers. Has your administration 
plans about that—to eliminate any base or 
to reduce the amount of military presence 
in Spain? 

The President. The United States and 
Spain work together closely in the military 
field in accordance with the 1982 agree- 
ment on friendship, defense, and coopera- 
tion. We will continue to do so. The only 
plans we have are to do our best to carry 
out all our obligations under the terms of 
that agreement. 


U.S. Deployment of Nuclear Weapons in 
Spain 

Q. Last January this correspondent wrote 
about the Pentagon’s plans to deploy nucle- 
ar weapons in eight Western countries, 
among them Spain. Was the Government of 
Spain aware of these plans? Which political 
steps would have been necessary for the 
Defense Department to carry out this nu- 
clear weapons policy? 

The President. There has been a lot of 
misunderstanding about this question. The 
1982 agreement between the U.S. and 
Spain is unambiguous: No nuclear weapons 
can be stored or installed in Spain without 
the agreement of the Spanish Government. 
I stand by that agreement fully and com- 
pletely. 


U.S.-Spain Relations 


Q. The fourth problem is: How do you 
explain that a friendly country like the 
United States, which has a treaty signed 
with Spain, sent two American diplomats to 
take pictures of the residence of Prime 
Minister Gonzalez? 


The President. 1 wouldn’t comment on a 
report like that. 


Q. My last question would be: As one of 
the principal leaders of the West of con- 
servative ideology, what is your opinion, 
Mr. President, of Felipe Gonzalez, one of 
the younger socialist leaders in Western 
Europe? 


The President. | was very impressed by 
Prime Minister Gonzélez when he visited 
Washington in 1983, and I look forward to 
meeting with him again on my visit. I think 
we have an excellent working relationship, 
and we consult frequently on a range of 
issues. We both want to maintain the ties of 
friendship that are key to the relations be- 
tween our two countries. As a Californian, I 
am particularly aware of the Spanish herit- 
age that is a part of America. I will work 
with your Prime Minister to maintain and 
expand on the strong and cordial relations 
between our peoples. 


Note: As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the questions and answers which 
was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on May 5. 


Foreign and Defense Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by El 
Pais of Spain. April 29, 1985 





Spanish Membership in NATO 


Q. Soon you will be officially visiting 
Spain, where a large part of public opinion 
still thinks that the country should not be a 
part of NATO. How important for your ad- 
ministration, which already has secured 
continued access to military bases in Spain, 
is the permanence of Spain in NATO? 

The President. For 37 years there has 
been a consensus in the United States and 
in Western Europe that a strong NATO is 
the best way to prevent another war from 
ever starting. In the United States NATO 
enjoys the strong support of both our politi- 
cal parties. And the concept of collective 
security, which NATO so ably represents, is 
a belief that also transcends the lines of 
nearly all political parties in Europe. 

Spain strengthens NATO, which in turn 
means that Spain’s membership helps 
strengthen peace. But NATO is a free alli- 
ance of free nations, and whether Spain 
wishes to remain a member of NATO is 
clearly for Spain to decide. 

Q. Is the announced referendum to 
decide on Spanish membership in NATO a 
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point of concern in the relations »etween 
the two countries, and during your visit to 
Madrid will you try to get assurances from 
the Spanish Government about the perma- 
nence of Spain in the Atlantic alliance? 

The President. 1 will be telling the people 
of Spain and my government hosts that the 
United States welcomes Spain as a NATO 
member and sees benefits to Spain, Europe, 
and the world from its membership in this 
peaceful alliance. But as I said in my previ- 
ous answer, NATO is a free alliance. It is 
clearly up to Spain to decide whether it 
wishes to remain a member. 


U.S. Military Bases in Spain 


Q. Will your administration accept a re- 
duction of the United States military pres- 
ence in Spain or the closure of some bases 
in our country, as has been suggested by 
the Spanish Prime Minister, Mr. Felipe 
Gonzalez, as a kind of political token to pay 
for maintaining Spain in NATOP 

The President. The U.S. presence in Spain 
is an important element of the U.S. contri- 
bution to NATO and Western security. 
Granting access to U.S. forces is a contribu- 
tion on the part of Spain. 

The U.S. and Spain work together closely 
in the military field in accordance with the 
1982 agreement on friendship, defense, and 
cooperation; we will continue to do so. The 
only plans we have are to do our best to 
carry out all our obligations under the 
terms of that agreement. 


U.S. Deployment of Nuclear Weapons in 
Spain 

Q. Important sectors of Spanish public 
opinion were worried when they heard re- 
cently that the United States had contin- 
gency plans to store nuclear warheads in 
Spanish territory. May your government 
guarantee that in the future nuclear weap- 
ons won’t be deployed or stored in Spain 
without the consent of the Spanish people 
and that our country is not a part of the 
actual American contingency plans? 

The President. The 1982 agreement on 
friendship, defense, and cooperation be- 
tween our two countries specifically states 
that no nuclear weapons can be stored or 


installed in Spain without the agreement of 
the Spanish Government. The United States 
honors its obligations under that agreement 
fully and completely and will continue to 
do so. 


Nicaragua 


Q. As you know, the crisis in Central 
America is perceived in a quite different 
way in Europe and in the U.S. This percep- 
tion is even more different in Spain. You 
have just announced a new proposal for 
peace in Nicaragua. Will you ask for the 
support of Mr. Gonzalez for your plan, and 
do you think that Spain may help in some 
practical way to find a political solution to 
the crisis in the region? 

The President. Sometimes people tend to 
overemphasize areas where there may be 
different points of view and overlook the 
much broader areas of agreement. In Cen- 
tral America, the U.S. and Spain both would 
like to see personal liberty, democratic gov- 
ernments, economic progress, and regional 
peace and stability. 

One of the most important contributions 
Spain makes in fostering democracy is the 
example it has set over the past decade. Let 
me note, by the way, that when I took 
office 4 years ago only one of the five coun- 
tries in Central America was a democracy. 
Now there are three democracies and one 
country well on the way back to democratic 
government. 

In Nicaragua, we want to facilitate an in- 
ternal dialog between the Communist San- 
dinistas and the democratic opposition. This 
would be an important adjunct to the ef- 
forts of the Contadora countries to find a 
regional solution, which we support. 

Freedom works in Central America, as it 
does in other parts of the world. We want 
the Sandinistas to give their people free- 
dom and their neighbors peace. I don’t 
think that’s too much to ask. 


Note: As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the questions and answers which 
was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on May 5. 
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Foreign and Defense Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by EFE 
of Spain. April 29, 1985 





Spanish Membership in NATO 


Q. The most recent polls show that a ma- 
jority of Spaniards are against the continued 
membership of Spain in NATO. If Spain 
withdrew from NATO or refused to join the 
military structure of the alliance, what 
could be, in your opinion, the implications 
and consequences for the United States, the 
European allies, Spain itself, and the future 
of U.S.-Spanish military cooperation? What 
incentives, if any, would you be willing to 
give Spain so as to facilitate its full member- 
ship in the alliance? 

The President. Well, let’s not start by get- 
ting into hypothetical questions of what 
might or might not happen. The main point 
I want to make is that NATO is the real 
peace movement. A strong Western alliance 
is the single surest guarantee of peace in 
Europe. 

We believe that Spain’s membership and 
eventual full participation in NATO 
strengthens NATO and strengthens Spain. 
But NATO is a free alliance of free peoples. 
We respect the right of the Spanish people 
to decide what they want to do. 


U.S.-Spain Relations 


Q. In the light of the moderate and pro- 
Western policies of the Spanish Socialist 
government, have there been any changes 
in your initial attitude with regard to social- 
ist regimes in Western Europe? How would 
you characterize the state of U.S.-Spanish 
relations now, and what do you expect from 
your official visit to Madrid and talks with 
Spanish leaders? 

The President. For me, the most impor- 
tant factor about a government is whether 
it believes in individual freedom and acts 
on that belief. The people of any democrat- 
ic country render the final judgment on 
their government. 

I think relations between the U.S. and 
Spain are very positive. Our two govern- 
ments have an excellent working relation- 
ship in a range of areas, including security. 
In addition, we have developed close ties in 
trade, culture, and education. 
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During the visit, Secretary of State Shultz 
and Foreign Minister Moran will preside 
over a meeting of the U.S.-Spain Joint 
Council, the principal mechanism for imple- 
menting our 1982 agreement on friendship, 
defense, and cooperation. I will have impor- 
tant meetings with Spain’s leaders. I expect 
that all aspects of this visit will further 
strengthen the ties between our peoples. 

Q. The trade balance between the United 
States and Spain is still favorable to the 
United States. Which steps is your govern- 
ment prepared to take to reduce the imbal- 
ance. And in which way will bilateral trade 
relations be affected by Spain’s membership 
in the European Economic Community? 

The President. Trade is, of course, of 
major interest to both our countries. First, 
let’s look at a few of the facts. Spanish ex- 
ports to the United States have tripled over 
the last decade. They did so well in 1984— 
they went up by 60 percent—that the U.S. 
trade surplus with Spain was 10 times small- 
er that year than the year before. So, even 
though trade is not in perfect balance, it is 
heading in that direction. 

In part, this shows how the sustained U.S. 
economic recovery is benefiting all our 
trading partners. I expect this trend to con- 
tinue. What we all have to do now is act to 
ensure noninflationary growth and to keep 
our markets open to each other. I am com- 
mitted to both goals. 

I think it’s a bit too early to predict all 
the economic pluses and minuses that will 
arise from Spain and Portugal joining the 
European Community. Let me just say that 
the United States has consistently supported 
their joining the Community and is pleased 
that negotiations on entry terms have been 
successfully concluded. 


Nicaragua 


Q. The Sandinistas have rejected your 
proposal for talks with the Nicaraguan 
rebels. Which options are you considering 
to keep the pressure on Nicaragua? Do they 
include the breakup of diplomatic relations, 
economic sanctions or a blockade, a collec- 
tive military action through the Organiza- 
tion of American States or even a direct 
military action by the United States? 

The President. Well, we are reviewing 
our relationship with the Communist Sandi- 
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nista government, and we are not taking 
the Sandinistas’ response to their democrat- 
ic resistance forces as a legitimate one. We 
urge them to consider very carefully the 
proposal from their own people who are in 
opposition to them. It represents an oppor- 
tunity to achieve the national reconciliation 
which is indispensable for peace in Nicara- 
gua and in Central America. I know that 
many other governments, especially in 
Latin America and Europe, are urging the 
Sandinistas to reconsider their initial re- 
sponse. But the evidence of the last 5 years 
is that the Sandinistas only show flexibility 
when incentives are maintained. 

The freedom fighters represent a critical 
element in this situation, because they truly 
represent the aspirations of the people of 
Nicaragua. 

For our part, the United States will con- 
tinue to work for peace, freedom, and de- 
mocracy in Nicaragua and throughout Cen- 
tral America. We’ve seen great progress in 
El] Salvador and other Central American 
countries in the past few years. There is no 
reason for the countries of the region to 
have their progress toward democracy sub- 
verted by the Sandinistas. 

We believe a peaceful solution through 
the Contadora process and through recon- 
ciliation between the Sandinistas and their 
opposition within Nicaragua is still possible. 
That is what we are working toward. The 
problem in Nicaragua is the Communist 
Sandinistas; they are the ones who are de- 
priving their own people of the freedom 
they seek. 


Latin America 


Q. Given the renewed American empha- 
sis on promoting democracy and stability in 
Latin America, what concrete steps are you 
prepared to take to foster the return of de- 
mocracy to Chile and Paraguay and to help 
the debt-ridden countries of the region to 
solve their economic plight? Would you 
favor a moratorium on debt payments 
and/or an international conference as the 
Latin American leaders have been calling 
for? 

The President. Our interests in Chile and 
Paraguay are the same as elsewhere in 
Latin America—to promote personal liber- 
ty, democracy, peace, and economic devel- 
opment. In Chile we are working to pro- 


mote national reconciliation and dialog; 
through these efforts we hope to see an 
early return to democracy there. 

United States economic growth has al- 
ready contributed greatly to the recovery of 
Latin American economies by providing an 
expanding market for their exports. Latin 
American and Caribbean exports to the U.S. 
rose 15 percent in 1984. 

Beyond that, the U.S. Government is 
taking a variety of steps to help Latin 
American economies. We provide trade 
credits and guarantees. We participate in 
the so-called Paris Club restructurings to 
provide relief on official debt. 

I should stress, though, that sound eco- 
nomic policies by the debtor nations them- 
selves are also essential. Together, all these 
efforts should lead to improved conditions 
for growth and private investment, so that 
the Latin American nations can achieve sus- 
tainable economic growth. We favor contin- 
ued dialog on debt-related issues and prob- 
lems, both bilaterally and in appropriate 
multilateral fora. However, like the major 
debtor countries themselves, we do not 
think that a debt moratorium would ad- 
vance the long-term interests of the coun- 
tries involved. 

The countries of Central and South 
America and our neighbor to the north, 
Canada, are vitally important to the United 
States. We seek a Western Hemisphere that 
lives in peace, democracy, freedom, and 
prosperity. And I have to say I believe we 
are making great strides in those directions. 


Note: As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the questions and answers which 
was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on May 5. 


Foreign and Defense Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by Diario 
De Noticias of Portugal. 
April 29, 1985 





U.S. Deployment of Nuclear Weapons 


Q. The American press recently pub- 
lished a report on U.S. plans to deploy nu- 
clear weapons in various strategic points in 
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Europe, including the Azores, in case of an 
emergency. The Portuguese Government 
claims never to have been contacted on the 
subject. Does this plan exist? Has the U.S. 
considered such a possibility? 

The President. These press reports are 
very misleading. Both Portugal and the 
United States are members of the NATO 
alliance, and NATO’s policy with regard to 
nuclear weapons—a policy to which the 
U.S. strictly adheres—was set out by the 
NATO heads of government in the 1957 
Paris agreement. There it was agreed that 
deployments of nuclear warheads and mis- 
siles would take place only by agreement of 
the NATO states directly involved. We 
stand by that agreement fully and com- 
pletely. 

U.S. Military Bases in Portugal 

Q. Would it be correct to say in light of 
international political developments that 
the strategic importance of Lajes base in 
the Azores has increased in recent years? 

The President. Lajes has been important 
to Western defense ever since World War 
II. At that time it played a significant role 
in protecting the Atlantic sealanes. Lajes 
continues to play that role today. The core 
of Atlantic security remains the defense of 
the territorial integrity of the NATO 
member states. In that respect Lajes’ role as 
part of the air bridge between the U.S. and 
Europe is also an important element of col- 
lective security. 

Q. Given the strategic geographical posi- 
tion of mainland Portugal, does the adminis- 
tration intend to negotiate in the near 
future for the installation of new military 
bases in Portugal? 

The President. We value the close coop- 
eration which exists between Portugal and 
the United States in defense matters. We 
are working to assist Portugal’s military 
modernization effort so that Portugal can 
fulfill its desire to play a more active role in 
the defense of the West through NATO. 
While we have no new negotiations ongo- 
ing at present, our defense cooperation was 
recently strengthened by the agreements in 
December 1983 and March 1984 regarding 
our continued access to the Portuguese base 
at Lajes and the installation of a satellite 
tracking station in southern Portugal. There 
are, however, ongoing discussions imple- 
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menting the agreement on the satellite 
tracking station. 


U.S.-Portugal Relations 


Q. Given the political differences be- 
tween President Eanes and Prime Minister 
Mario Soares—a phenomenon of Portuguese 
internal politics generally called a “conflict 
between organs of sovereignty”—has this, 
in your view, caused difficulties in the bilat- 
eral relations between the U.S. and Portu- 
gal? 

The President. The premise of your ques- 
tion concerns Portuguese internal politics 
and that is not a matter for me to discuss. 
The point to be remembered is that rela- 
tions between the United States and Portu- 
gal are excellent. Areas of cooperation have 
expanded substantially over the past 10 
years as our two countries have found, in a 
common commitment to democracy, a 
broader and firmer basis for our traditional 
friendship as peoples and allies. Defense co- 
operation is certainly an important and con- 
structive part of our relationship. 

But it would be a mistake to overlook the 
many other ways in which our two coun- 
tries and peoples are linked together. There 
are rich human ties between Portugal and 
the many Americans who are Portuguese 
by birth or descent. The flow of our peoples 
back and forth across the Atlantic is grow- 
ing, particularly as more and more Ameri- 
cans discover the beauties of your country 
and visit Portugal as tourists. The United 
States has sought to assist Portugal’s devel- 
opment and infrastructure in a number of 
ways, both through technical and financial 
assistance and in the construction of schools, 
health centers, and other facilities. 

Trade between our two countries is sub- 
stantial and the U.S. represents a good 
market—which is largely untapped, but 
rapidly expanding—for Portuguese exports. 
In 1984 U.S. merchandise imports rose over 
25 percent, helping Portugal’s overall ex- 
ports to the U.S. increase by 70 percent. 
United States firms are increasingly looking 
at investment opportunities as Portugal 
takes steps to improve the climate for for- 
eign investment, particularly in the private 
sector. In addition, Portugal’s creation of 
the Luso-American Foundation will provide 
an important new vehicle for cooperation 
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between us in a number of economic, tech- 
nical, and other areas. 


International Trade 


Q. The American economic miracle has 
had negative effects on the smaller econo- 
mies, such as the Portuguese, and especially 
in the countries of the Third World, becom- 
ing ever more backward and impoverished. 
What do you judge to be the best measures 
that could be adopted to improve the com- 
mercial balance with Portugal, unbalanced 
heavily in favor of the U.S.P What do you 
think could be done to close the ever-grow- 
ing gap between industrial countries and 
those still developing? 

The President. The sustained recovery 
and growth of the U.S. economy has had 
beneficial effects on the international econ- 
omy. About one-quarter of our economic 
growth has spilled over to other countries, 
helping to promote recovery abroad, both 
by our OECD trading partners, such as Por- 
tugal, and elsewhere. Furthermore, the 
strong U.S. dollar has given a competitive 
advantage to foreign producers, including 
those of Portugal. So, in 1984 alone, Portu- 
gal’s overall exports to the U.S. increased by 
70 percent. 

The best thing we can do at this point is 
to keep our markets open to ensure that 
growth continues and strengthens. I am 
committed to doing that and to fighting 
protectionism. The best thing the develop- 
ing countries can do for themselves, it 
seems to me, is to maintain market-related 
economic policies that will assure that they 
share in the benefits of worldwide econom- 
ic growth. All our trading partners, both the 
developed and developing countries, should 
work together to resolve specific trade 
problems as they occur and to obtain agree- 
ment to the commencement of a new 
round of trade negotiations early next year. 


U.S. Relations With Angola and 
Mozambique 


Q. What conditions need to be met for 
the normalization of relations between the 
U.S. and the Portuguese-speaking countries 
of Africa, namely Angola and Mozambique? 
What role could Portugal play in this proc- 
ess? 

The President. Our relations with Mo- 
zambique have developed rapidly in the 


recent past, and I would not characterize 
them as being anything other than normal 
today. We maintain accredited Ambassadors 
in each other’s capitals. We and the Mo- 
zambican Government are working togeth- 
er to implement programs of U.S. economic 
development assistance. The U.S. also has 
made major contributions of food to relieve 
the serious shortages created by drought 
conditions in Mozambique. 

We also have been in frequent direct con- 
tact with the Angolan Government in an 
effort to facilitate a negotiated solution to 
the conflict between South Africa and 
Angola and to secure the implementation of 
United Nations Resolution 435, calling for 
the independence of Namibia. It has been 
the policy of the last three administrations, 
however, that formal diplomatic relations 
with Angola could not be considered until 
the issue of Cuban troops there has been 
resolved. 

With regard to Portugal’s role, we value 
its experience and knowledge of Africa. 
Portugal has played a constructive role in 
the process leading to the recent expansion 
of relations between Mozambique and the 
West, including specifically the United 
States. We have and will continue to consult 
closely with your government as we address 
the issues of the region, including those in- 
volving Mozambique and Angola. 


Note: As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the questions and answers which 
was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on May 5. 


Bergen-Belsen Concentration Camp 





Remarks at a Commemorative Ceremony. 
May 5, 1985 





Chancellor Kohl and honored guests, this 
painful walk into the past has done much 
more than remind us of the war that con- 
sumed the European continent. What we 
have seen makes unforgettably clear that no 
one of the rest of us can fully understand 
the enormity of the feelings carried by the 
victims of these camps. The survivors carry 
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a memory beyond anything that we can 
comprehend. The awful evil started by one 
man, an evil that victimized all the world 
with its destruction, was uniquely destruc- 
tive of the millions forced into the grim 
abyss of these camps. 

Here lie people—Jews—whose death was 
inflicted for no reason other than their very 
existence. Their pain was borne only be- 
cause of who they were and because of the 
God in their prayers. Alongside them lay 
many Christians—Catholics and Protestants. 

For year after year, until that man and 
his evil were destroyed, hell yawned forth 
its awful contents. People were brought 
here for no other purpose but to suffer and 
die—to go unfed when hungry, uncared for 
when sick, tortured when the whim struck, 
and left to have misery consume them 
when all there was around them was 
misery. 

I'm sure we all share similar first 
thoughts, and that is: What of the young- 
sters who died at this dark stalag? All was 
gone for them forever—not to feel again 
the warmth of life’s sunshine and promise, 
not the laughter and the splendid ache of 
growing up, nor the consoling embrace of a 


family. Try to think of being young and 
never having a day without searing emo- 
tional and physical pain—desolate, unre- 
lieved pain. 

Today, we’ve been grimly reminded why 
the commandant of this camp was named 


“the Beast of Belsen.” Above all, we’re 
struck by the horror of it all—the mon- 
strous, incomprehensible horror. And that’s 
what we’ve seen but is what we can never 
understand as the victims did. Nor with all 
our compassion can we feel what the survi- 
vors feel to this day and what they will feel 
as long as they live. What we’ve felt and are 
expressing with words cannot convey the 
suffering that they endured. That is why 
history will forever brand what happened 
as the Holocaust. 

Here, death ruled, but we’ve learned 
something as well. Because of what hap- 
pened, we found that death cannot rule for- 
ever, and that’s why we're here today. 
We're here because humanity refuses to 
accept that freedom of the spirit of man 
can ever be extinguished. We’re here to 
commemorate that life triumphed over the 
tragedy and the death of the Holocaust— 
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overcame the suffering, the sickness, the 
testing and, yes, the gassings. We’re here 
today to confirm that the horror cannot out- 
last hope, and that even from the worst of 
all things, the best may come forth. There- 
fore, even out of this overwhelming sad- 
ness, there must be some purpose, and 
there is. It comes to us through the trans- 
forming love of God. 


We learn from the Talmud that: “It was 
only through suffering that the children of 
Israel obtained three priceless and coveted 
gifts: The Torah, the Land of Israel, and the 
World to Come.” Yes, out of this sickness— 
as crushing and cruel as it was—there was 
hope for the world as well as for the world 
to come. Out of the ashes—hope, and from 
all the pain—promise. 


So much of this is symbolized today by 
the fact that most of the leadership of free 
Germany is represented here today. Chan- 
cellor Kohl, you and your countrymen have 
made real the renewal that had to happen. 
Your nation and the German people have 
been strong and resolute in your willingness 
to confront and condemn the acts of a 
hated regime of the past. This reflects the 
courage of your people and their devotion 
to freedom and justice since the war. Think 
how far we’ve come from that time when 
despair made these tragic victims wonder if 
anything could survive. 


As we flew here from Hanover, low over 
the greening farms and the emerging 
springtime of the lovely German country- 
side, I reflected, and there must have been 
a time when the prisoners at Bergen-Belsen 
and those of every other camp must have 
felt the springtime was gone forever from 
their lives. Surely we can understand that 
when we see what is around us—all these 
children of God under bleak and lifeless 
mounds, the plainness of which does not 
even hint at the unspeakable acts that cre- 
ated them. Here they lie, never to hope, 
never to pray, never to love, never to heal, 
never to laugh, never to cry. 

And too many of them knew that this was 
their fate, but that was not the end. 
Through it all was their faith and a spirit 
that moved their faith. 

Nothing illustrates this better than the 
story of a young girl who died here at 
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Bergen-Belsen. For more than 2 years Anne 
Frank and her family had hidden from the 
Nazis in a confined annex in Holland where 
she kept a remarkably profound diary. Be- 
trayed by an informant, Anne and her 
family were sent by freight car first to 
Auschwitz and finally here to Bergen- 
Belsen. 


Just 3 weeks before her capture, young 
Anne wrote these words: “It’s really a 
wonder that I haven’t dropped all my ideals 
because they seem so absurd and impossible 
to carry out. Yet I keep them because in 
spite of everything I still believe that 
people are good at heart. I simply can’t 
build up my hopes on a foundation consist- 
ing of confusion, misery and death. I see 
the world gradually being turned into a wil- 
derness. I hear the ever approaching thun- 
der which will destroy us too; I can feel the 
suffering of millions and yet, if I looked up 
into the heavens I think that it will all come 
right, that this cruelty too will end and that 
peace and tranquility will return again.” 
Eight months later, this sparkling young life 
ended here at Bergen-Belsen. Somewhere 
here lies Anne Frank. 


Everywhere here are memories—pulling 
us, touching us, making us understand that 
they can never be erased. Such memories 
take us where God intended His children to 
go—toward learning, toward healing, and, 
above all, toward redemption. They beckon 
us through the endless stretches of our 
heart to the knowing commitment that the 
life of each individual can change the world 
and make it better. 


We're all witnesses; we share the glisten- 
ing hope that rests in every human soul. 
Hope leads us, if we’re prepared to trust it, 
toward what our President Lincoln called 
the better angels of our nature. And then, 
rising above all this cruelty, out of this 
tragic and nightmarish time, beyond the an- 
guish, the pain and the suffering for all 
time, we can and must pledge: Never again. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. 
after laying a wreath at a camp memorial. 
Following his remarks, the President and 
Chancellor Kohl traveled to Bitburg. 


Bitburg Air Base, Federal Republic of 
Germany 





Remarks at a Joint German-American 
Military Ceremony. May 5, 1985 





Thank you very much. I have just come 
from the cemetery where German war 
dead lay at rest. No one could visit there 
without deep and conflicting emotions. I 
felt great sadness that history could be filled 
with such waste, destruction, and evil, but 
my heart was also lifted by the knowledge 
that from the ashes has come hope and that 
from the terrors of the past we have built 
40 years of peace, freedom, and reconcilia- 
tion among our nations. 

This visit has stirred many emotions in 
the American and German people, too. I’ve 
received many letters since first deciding to 
come to Bitburg cemetery; some support- 
ive, others deeply concerned and question- 
ing, and others opposed. Some old wounds 
have been reopened, and this I regret very 
much because this should be a time of heal- 
ing. 

To the veterans and families of American 
servicemen who still carry the scars and 
feel the painful losses of that war, our ges- 
ture of reconciliation with the German 
people today in no way minimizes our love 
and honor for those who fought and died 
for our country. They gave their lives to 
rescue freedom in its darkest hour. The alli- 
ance of democratic nations that guards the 
freedom of millions in Europe and America 
today stands as living testimony that their 
noble sacrifice was not in vain. 

No, their sacrifice was not in vain. I have 
to tell you that nothing will ever fill me 
with greater hope than the sight of two 
former war heroes who met today at the 
Bitburg ceremony; each among the bravest 
of the brave; each an enemy of the other 40 
years ago; each a witness to the horrors of 
war. But today they came together, Ameri- 
can and German, General Matthew B. Ridg- 
way and General Johanner Steinhoff, recon- 
ciled and united for freedom. They reached 
over the graves to one another like brothers 
and grasped their hands in peace. 

To the survivors of the Holocaust: Your 
terrible suffering has made you ever vigi- 
lant against evil. Many of your are worried 
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that reconciliation means forgetting. Well, I 
promise you, we will never forget. I have 
just come this morning from Bergen-Belsen, 
where the horror of that terrible crime, the 
Holocaust, was forever burned upon my 
memory. No, we will never forget, and we 
say with the victims of that Holocaust: 
Never again. 

The war against one man’s totalitarian 
dictatorship was not like other wars. The 
evil war of Nazism turned all values upside 
down. Nevertheless, we can mourn the 
German war dead today as human beings 
crushed by a vicious ideology. 

There are over 2,000 buried in Bitburg 
cemetery. Among them are 48 members of 
the SS—the crimes of the SS must rank 
among the most heinous in human history— 
but others buried there were simply sol- 
diers in the German Army. How many 
were fanatical followers of a dictator and 
willfully carried out his cruel orders? And 
how many were conscripts, forced into serv- 
ice during the death throes of the Nazi war 
machine? We do not know. Many, however, 
we know from the dates on their tomb- 
stones, were only teenagers at the time. 
There is one boy buried there who died a 
week before his 16th birthday. 

There were thousands of such soldiers to 
whom Nazism meant no more than a brutal 
end to a short life. We do not believe in 
collective guilt. Only God can look into the 
human heart, and all these men have now 
met their supreme judge, and they have 
been judged by Him as we shall all be 
judged. 

Our duty today is to mourn the human 
wreckage of totalitarianism, and today in 
Bitburg cemetery we commemorated the 
potential good in humanity that was con- 
sumed back then, 40 years ago. Perhaps if 
that 15-year-old soldier had lived, he would 
have joined his fellow countrymen in build- 
ing this new democratic Federal Republic 
of Germany, devoted to human dignity and 
the defense of freedom that we celebrate 
today. Or perhaps his children or his grand- 
children might be among you here today at 
the Bitburg Air Base, where new genera- 
tions of Germans and Americans join to- 
gether in friendship and common cause, 
dedicating their lives to preserving peace 
and guarding the security of the free world. 
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Too often in the past each war only plant- 
ed the seeds of the next. We celebrate 
today the reconciliation between our two 
nations that has liberated us from that cycle 
of destruction. Look at what together we’ve 
accomplished. We who were enemies are 
now friends; we who were bitter adversar- 
ies are now the strongest of allies. 

In the place of fear we’ve sown trust, and 
out of the ruins of war has blossomed an 
enduring peace. Tens of thousands of Amer- 
icans have served in this town over the 
years. As the mayor of Bitburg has said, in 
that time there have been some 6,000 mar- 
riages between Germans and Americans, 
and many thousands of children have come 
from these unions. This is the real symbol of 
our future together, a future to be filled 
with hope, friendship, and freedom. 

The hope that we see now could some- 
times even be glimpsed in the darkest days 
of the war. I’m thinking of one special 
story—that of a mother and her young son 
living alone in a modest cottage in the 
middle of the woods. And one night as the 
Battle of the Bulge exploded not far away, 
and around them, three young American 
soldiers arrived at their door—they were 
standing there in the snow, lost behind 
enemy lines. All were frostbitten; one was 
badly wounded. Even though sheltering the 
enemy was punishable by death, she took 
them in and made them a supper with 
some of her last food. Then, they heard 
another knock at the door. And this time 
four German soldiers stood there. The 
woman was afraid, but she quickly said with 
a firm voice, “There will be no shooting 
here.” She made all the soldiers lay down 
their weapons, and they all joined in the 
makeshift meal. Heinz and Willi, it turned 
out, were only 16; the corporal was the 
oldest at 23. Their natural suspicion dis- 
solved in the warmth and the comfort of 
the cottage. One of the Germans, a former 
medical student, tended the wounded 
American. 

But now, listen to the rest of the story 
through the eyes of one who was there, 
now a grown man, but that young lad that 
had been her son. He said: “The Mother 
said grace. I noticed that there were tears 
in her eyes as she said the old, familiar 
words, ‘Komm, Herr Jesus. Be our guest.’ 
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And as I looked around the table, I saw 
tears, too, in the eyes of the battle-weary 
soldiers, boys again, some from America, 
some from Germany, all far from home.” 

That night—as the storm of war tossed 
the world—they had their own private ar- 
mistice. And the next morning, the German 
corporal showed the Americans how to get 
back behind their own lines. And they all 
shook hands and went their separate ways. 
That happened to be Christmas Day, 40 
years ago. 

Those boys reconciled briefly in the midst 
of war. Surely we allies in peacetime should 
honor the reconciliation of the last 40 years. 

To the people of Bitburg, our hosts and 
the hosts of our servicemen, like that gener- 
ous woman 40 years ago, you make us feel 
very welcome. Vielen dank. [Many thanks.] 

And to the men and women of Bitburg 
Air Base, I just want to say that we know 
that even with such wonderful hosts, your 
job is not an easy one. You serve around the 
clock far from home, always ready to 
defend freedom. We’re grateful, and we’re 
very proud of you. 

Four decades ago we waged a great war 
to lift the darkness of evil from the world, 
to let men and women in this country and 
in every country live in the sunshine of 
liberty. Our victory was great, and the Fed- 
eral Republic, Italy, and Japan are now in 
the community of free nations. But the 
struggle for freedom is not complete, for 
today much of the world is still cast in to- 
talitarian darkness. 

Twenty-two years ago President John F. 
Kennedy went to the Berlin Wall and pro- 
claimed that he, too, was a Berliner. Well, 
today freedom-loving people around the 
world must say: I am a Berliner, I am a Jew 
in a world still threatened by anti-Semitism, 
I am an Afghan, and I am a prisoner of the 
Gulag, I am a refugee in a crowded boat 
foundering off the coast of Vietnam, I am a 
Laotian, a Cambodian, a Cuban, and a Mis- 
kito Indian in Nicaragua. I, too, am a poten- 
tial victim of totalitarianism. 

The one lesson of World War II, the one 
lesson of Nazism, is that freedom must 
always be stronger than totalitarianism and 
that good must always be stronger than 
evil. The moral measure of our two nations 
will be found in the resolve we show to 


preserve liberty, to protect life, and to 
honor and cherish all God’s children. 

That is why the free, democratic Federal 
Republic of Germany is such a profound 
and hopeful testament to the human spirit. 
We cannot undo the crimes and wars of 
yesterday nor call back the millions back to 
life, but we can give meaning to the past by 
learning its lessons and making a better 
future. We can let our pain drive us to 
greater efforts to heal humanity’s suffering. 

Today I’ve traveled 220 miles from 
Bergen-Belsen, and, I feel, 40 years in time. 
With the lessons of the past firmly in our 
minds, we’ve turned a new, brighter page 
in history. 

One of the many who wrote me about 
this visit was a young woman who had re- 
cently been Bat Mitzvah. She urged me to 
lay the wreath at Bitburg cemetery in 
honor of the future of Germany. And that is 
what we’ve done. 

On this 40th anniversary of World War II, 
we mark the day when the hate, the evil, 
and the obscenities ended, and we com- 
memorate the rekindling of the democratic 
spirit in Germany. 

There’s much to make us hopeful on this 
historic anniversary. One of the symbols of 
that hate—that could have been that hope, 
a little while ago, when we heard a German 
band playing the American National 
Anthem and an American band playing the 
German National Anthem. While much of 
the world still huddles in the darkness of 
oppression, we can see a new dawn of free- 
dom sweeping the globe. And we can see in 
the new democracies of Latin America, in 
the new economic freedoms and prosperity 
in Asia, in the slow movement toward 
peace in the Middle East, and in the 
strengthening alliance of democratic na- 
tions in Europe and America that the light 
from that dawn is growing stronger. 

Together, let us gather in that light and 
walk out of the shadow. Let us live in 
peace. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:33 p.m. after 
laying a wreath in a nearby military ceme- 
tery in Bitburg. He was accompanied by 
Chancellor Kohl. 
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Following the ceremony, the President re- 
turned to Schloss Gymnich in Bonn, where 
he stayed during his visit to Germany. 


Bonn, Federal Republic of Germany 





Toast at the State Dinner. May 5, 1985 





President and Mrs. von Weizsicker, 
Chancellor and Mrs. Kohl, honored guests, 
Nancy and I want to thank you for your 
warm and gracious hospitality. Our visit to 
the Federal Republic of Germany has been 
a wonderful and enriching experience. 
Today was especially moving. We cannot 
fully understand the long road we've all 
traveled since 1945 unless we remember 
the beginnings. By standing before mass 
graves at a spot such as Bergen-Belsen, we 
could begin—but only begin—to feel the 
suffering of so many innocent people and to 
sense the horror which confronted our lead- 
ers 40 years ago. And by joining Chancellor 
Kohl in Bitburg, we could better under- 
stand the price paid by the German people 
for the crimes of the Third Reich. 

Today, as 40 years ago, the thought up- 
permost in our minds must remain: Never 
again. You, Mr. President, embody the 
values which we're working to protect 
today. Your distinguished career in business 
and politics, your engagement in church af- 
fairs are exemplary. Over the years, Ameri- 
cans have been especially moved by our 
ability to articulate the soul of the German 
nation. You have been eloquent in your 
message of sorrow over Germany’s historic 
burdens. You’ve been inspiring in your offer 
of hope. I remember so vividly my visit to 
the great city of Berlin in 1982. Your 
achievement in restoring confidence and 
hope to democracy’s city was a service to 
the entire West. 

The camaraderie of this evening, the 
good will that we’ve enjoyed, reflect the 
deep and abiding friendship between our 
two peoples, an affection that overcame the 
bitterness of war. The passage penned by 
Schiller in “Wilhelm Tell” says, “What’s old 
collapses, times change and new life blos- 
soms in the ruins.” Forty years ago, our 
friendship blossomed in the ruins. Today 
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the bond between us is a powerful force for 
good, improving the material well-being of 
our peoples, helping keep us at peace, and 
protecting our freedom. In this year, stud- 
ded with anniversaries, let us remember to 
celebrate the beginning of friendship as 
well as the end of war. 

You, Mr. President, and Chancellor Kohl 
have been among the most thoughtful 
spokesmen for the spirit of the Federal Re- 
public. Through you we’ve experienced the 
warmth and depth of German-American 
solidarity. By working together as friends 
and allies we have accomplished more than 
any visionary could have predicted. 

Europe has enjoyed 40 years of peace. 
This did not just happen by chance. Peace 
has been the outcome of decisions made by 
individuals with the wisdom to see what 
was needed and the courage to do it. Chan- 
cellor Kohl, I understand and appreciate 
how difficult it was for you to stand firm 
and refuse to back away from the decision 
to modernize NATO’s nuclear deterrent. By 
moving forward we balanced off the threat 
created by the massive Soviet buildup of 
the last decade and gave substance to our 
arms reduction talks in Geneva. 

What we seek in Geneva is an agreement 
which will permit us to reduce significantly 
the size of nuclear arsenals. For too long we 
have lived in the shadow of nuclear de- 
struction. The United States is now moving 
forward with a research program which 
could offer a way to diminish the threat of 
nuclear annihilation. I hope that the Feder- 
al Republic will join us in this effort to find 
ways to enhance deterrence based on pro- 
tection instead of retaliation, on systems ca- 
pable of destroying attacking missiles but 
incapable of threatening people. 

Today, very appropriately, marks the 
30th anniversary of the Federal Republic’s 
entry into NATO. As always, our collective 
effort will be founded on one simple truth: 
NATO threatens no one; NATO protects 
the peace. 

It’s especially fitting that on this the anni- 
versary of the end of a worldwide confla- 
gration that the leaders of the seven great 
industrial democracies met here in the Fed- 
eral Republic to exchange ideas on econom- 
ic issues and matters of state. As individuals 
elected by the people to represent their 
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values as well as their interests, our good 
will and cooperation reflect the highest as- 
pirations of the free people of this planet. 
The freedom our peoples have enjoyed in 
these last four decades has opened the door 
to a future in which our potential will be 
limited only by our imagination. The free 
people of the world, especially here in the 
Federal Republic and in the United States, 
stand together on the edge of this new era, 
a time of space stations, conquering dis- 
eases, and great leaps in the standard of 
living for all mankind. 

Ahead of us may be a time when the 
artificial barriers that divide Germany, and 
indeed all Europe, are cast away, a time 
when there will be no need for weapons or 
barbed wire or walls in Berlin. 

These are not dreams. I believe from the 
bottom of my heart we have every reason 
for confidence. The future is on the side of 
the free. The Federal Republic and the 
United States have proven that. Our 40 
years of friendship are reason enough to 
rejoice, but let us look to the next 40 years, 
to the freedom and peace our children and 
their children will enjoy, to the boundless 
progress they will make, and to the friend- 
ship between Germany and the United 
States, which will serve them well just as it 
has served us. 

Let me then offer a toast to the many 
friends gathered here tonight and especially 
to our shared future. To the President, to 
Germany, to America, and to freedom 
throughout Europe. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 9:25 p.m. 
at Schloss Augustusburg. He spoke in re- 
sponse to a toast proposed by President von 
Weizsacker. 


Hambach, Federal Republic of 
Germany 





Remarks to a Gathering of Germans. 
May 6, 1985 





Chancellor Kohl, honored guests, and my 
young friends of Germany and Europe, 
danke schon. Nancy and I are very happy 
to be with you and to see that the ideals of 


the first Hambach Fest live on today. To 
join you at this site so rich in history makes 
this a very special day. 

Already, you have given us a gift of hope 
and beauty from the site of this sturdy old 
castle in the spirit of your youth and the 
spirit of Germany’s future and, yes, from 
the warmth that we feel in German hearts. 
I may not say it well, but I can truly say, 
wir fuellen ganz hier zu hause [we feel 
completely at home here]. 

In welcoming us, you honor the 237 mil- 
lion Americans that I’m privileged to repre- 
sent. I might add that, as you’ve been told, 
more Americans trace their roots to this 
land, these towns, and your families than to 
almost any other place or people in the 
world. 

It’s fitting that we meet where so much 
that is good and worthy of our two nations 
began. From here in the Rhineland-Palati- 
nate, thousands left to cross a mighty ocean, 
to push back America’s frontiers and to 
help us win a great struggle for independ- 
ence. You have been told that, yes, one 
regiment came from Zweibriicken, led by 
Count Christian and Viscount Wilhelm von 
Frobach. They fought by our side. They 
were with us the day we won the historic 
battle of Yorktown, the day the American 
Revolution triumphed. 

And it was from this hill on this good soil 
that freedom was proclaimed and the 
dream of democracy and national unity 
came alive in the German soul. 

I am only a visitor to your country, but I 
am proud to stand with you today by these 
walls of Schloss Hambach. They are walls of 
time that cradle the glorious past and that 
reach toward the promise of a future writ- 
ten for eternity across this wide open sky. 
Think back to that first Festival of Freedom 
that was held here in 1832. What noble 
vision it was that inspired and emboldened 
your first patriots—not violence, not de- 
struction of society, and not some far-flung 
utopian scheme. No, their vision and cry 
were revolutionary in the truest sense of 
that word. Those first patriots cried out for 
a free, democratic, and united Germany, 
and we do so again today. They cried out 
for solidarity with freedom fighters in 
Poland, and we do so again today. And they 
waved the colors of black, red, and gold to 
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announce rebirth of human spirit and digni- 
ty, and those colors wave proudly here 
today. 

The dream was voiced by many that year. 
But there was one student, and I am told 
that his name was Karl Heinrich Brugge- 
mann, whose passion and eloquence echo 
with us still. “All Germanic peoples,” Karl 
said, “will and must acquire greater dignity; 
the times of tyranny have passed. Free 
states will flourish, patriotic nations will in 
future celebrate the New Europe.” 

The new Europe. One hundred fifty- 
three years have come and gone, bringing 
great change and progress. But the new 
Europe is yet to be complete. Why is this 
so? We know the answer. It is not that free- 
dom has not worked for the European 
people, but that too many Europeans have 
been forbidden to work for freedom. It’s 
not that democracy was tried and found 
wanting, but that some forbid democracy to 
be tried because they knew it would suc- 
ceed. 

Europe today—divided by concrete walls, 
by electrified barbed wire, and by mined 
and manicured fields, killing fields—it is a 
living portrait of the most compelling truth 
of our time: The future belongs to the free. 

You are living in the springtime of your 
lives. The world needs your idealism, your 
courage, and your good works. From one 
whose own life spans many years—my crit- 
ics in America would tell you too many 
years—{/aughter|—permit me to offer you 
some observations about the future, about 
the creative future that can be ours if only 
we apply our wisdom and will to heed the 
lessons of history. Let me speak to you for a 
moment about your responsibilities and 
your opportunities. 

In many ways, the challenges of 1832, 
when thousands of young Germans came 
here to protest repression, were similar to 
those you face today. By that year of 1832, 
Germany was changing rapidly. The Indus- 
trial Revolution was sweeping across 
Europe. But in dealing with these new 
problems, strong forces inside and outside 
Germany resisted democracy and national 
unity. 

The great hopes that arose in 1832 and 
again in 1848 were set back. But despite 
the difficulties of democratic movements, 
we know for sure that totalitarianism, by 
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whatever name, will never fulfill German 
aspirations within a united Europe. 

The cause of German unity is bound up 
with the cause of democracy. As Chancellor 
Kohl said in his state of the nation address 
last February, “Europe is divided because 
part of Europe is not free; Germany is di- 
vided because part of Germany is not free.” 
And democracy will only be complete, 
Europe will only be united, when all Ger- 
mans and all Europeans are finally free. 

But even if national unity cannot be 
achieved immediately, you, the youth of 
Germany, you who are Germany’s future, 
can show the power of democratic ideals by 
committing yourselves to the cause of free- 
dom here in Europe and everywhere. 

You know some may not like to hear it, 
but history is not on the side of those who 
manipulate the meaning of words like revo- 
lution, freedom, and peace. History is on 
the side of those struggling for a true revo- 
lution of peace with freedom all across the 
world. 

Nothing could make our hearts more glad 
than to see the day when there will be no 
more walls, no more guns to keep loved 
ones apart. Nothing could bring greater 
happiness than to reach an agreement that 
will rid the Earth of nuclear weapons for- 
ever, and we will never stop praying, never 
stop working, never stop striving one 
moment to bring that day closer. 

But my young friends, I must also plead 
for realism for unless and until there’s a 
changing by the other side, the United 
States must fulfill a commitment of its 
own—to the survival of liberty. The first 
frontier of European liberty begins in 
Berlin, and I assure you that America will 
stand by you in Europe, and America will 
stand by you in Berlin. 

Understanding the true nature of totali- 
tarianism will be worth as much to us as 
any weapons system in preserving peace. 
Realism is the beginning of wisdom, and 
where there’s wisdom and courage, there 
will be safety and security, and they will be 
yours. 

Your future awaits you, so take up your 
responsibilities and embrace your opportu- 
nities with enthusiasm and pride in Germa- 
ny’s strength. Understand that there are no 
limits to how high each of you can climb. 
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Unlike your cousins on the other side of the 
wall, your future is in your hands—you’re 
free to follow your dreams to the stars. And, 
you know, we have something so precious if 
we'll just remember: The eternal youngness 
of freedom makes it irresistible to people 
everywhere. 

And we who live in this great cathedral 
of freedom need to remind ourselves that 
we can see our future shining, we can see 
new freedom spires rising, and yes, we can 
see the times of tyranny passing if we will 
just believe in our own greatest strengths— 
our courage, our worthiness, our unlimited 
capacity for love. 

Let us ask ourselves: What is at the heart 
of freedom? In the answer lies the deepest 
hope for the future of mankind and the 
reason there can be no walls around those 
who are determined to be free. Each of us, 
each of you, is made in the most enduring, 
powerful image of Western civilization. 
We're made in the image of God, the image 
of God, the Creator. 

This is our power, and this our freedom. 
This is our future. And through this 
power—not drugs, not materialism nor any 
other “ism”—can we find brotherhood. And 
you can create the new Europe—a Europe 
democratic, a Europe united east and west, 
a Europe at long last completely free. 

Now, we hear it said by some that 
Europe may be glum about her future, that 
Europe dares no more. Well, forgive me, 
but I think this kind of talk is nonsense. 
And I hope you think it’s nonsense, too. It is 
you, Germany, and you, Europe, that gave 
the values and vitality of Judeo-Christian 
civilization to America and to the world. It 
is Europe that has known more tragedy and 
triumph than any place in history. Each 
time you suffered, you sprang back like 
giants—the giants, Adenauer and Schuman, 
Churchill and Monnet. 

Today, only 40 years after the most dev- 
astating war known to man, Western 
Europe has risen in glory from its ruins. 
Today Europe stands like Schloss Hambach, 
a magnificent monument to the indomita- 
ble spirit of free people. 

No country in the world has been more 
creative than Germany, and no other can 
better help create our future. We have al- 
ready seen one miracle, your Wirtschafts- 
wunder. The experts expected it would be 


decades before Germany’s economy re- 
gained its prewar level. You did it in less 
than one. The experts said the Federal Re- 
public could not absorb millions of refugees, 
establish a democracy on the ashes of 
Nazism, and be reconciled with your neigh- 
bors. You did all three. 

Germany’s success showed that our future 
must not depend on experts or on govern- 
ment plans, but on the treasures of the 
human mind and spirit—imagination, intel- 
lect, courage, and faith, We remembered 
Ludwig Erhard’s secret, how he blazed 
Germany’s path with freedom by creating 
opportunity and lowering tax rates, to 
reward every man and woman who dared 
to dream and to create the future—your 
farmers, labor leaders, carpenters, and engi- 
neers—every German hero who helped to 
put the pieces of a broken society back to- 
gether. 

I want to encourage you today to consid- 
er joining with your friends now or in the 
future to start up your own business, 
become part of a great new movement for 
progress—the Age of the Entrepreneur. 
Small businesses will be the biggest job cre- 
ators for the future. 

Human faith and skill discovered oil 
where once there was only sand. Today 
we're discovering a new world of comput- 
ers, microchips, and biotechnology. The 
new technologies can bring opportunities, 
create more jobs, produce medical break- 
throughs, make our world cleaner and more 
humane, and provide better means of com- 
munication to bring the people of the world 
closer together. One top American comput- 
er firm was actually started by two college 
students in a garage behind their house. 

Technology developed in the Federal Re- 
public can make your air and water more 
pure, preserve the environment for your 
children. And because you're free, because 
you live in a democracy, you can help make 
all these things happen. You can make your 
voices heard so that technology works for 
us, not against us. My young friends, you 
can not only control your lives, you can 
help invent the future. 

New technologies may someday enable us 
to develop far-safer defenses—a nonnuclear 
defense not to harm people, but to prevent 
missiles from reaching our soil; a nonnucle- 
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ar defense not to militarize space, but to 
demilitarize the arsenals of Earth. For now, 
we must rely on a system based on the 
threat of nuclear retaliation called mutual 
assured destruction. But someday, your chil- 
dren may be protected and war could be 
avoided by a system we would call mutual 
assured survival. Someday, technology de- 
veloped by your generation could render 
nuclear weapons obsolete. 

Working together in space—as we've 
done with your fine astronaut, Ulf Mer- 
bold—we can create the future together. 
We’ve learned enough from our shuttle 
flights to believe that we'll be able to manu- 
facture in space rare crystals and medicines 
in far greater quantities, medicines to treat 
diseases that afflict millions of us. In the 
zerogravity of space, we could make medi- 
cines to treat victims of heart attack and 
manufacture factor 8, a rare and expensive 
medicine used to treat hemophiliacs. We 
could study the beta cell, which produces 
insulin and which could give us mankind’s 
first permanent cure for diabetes. We know 
from one of our flights this is possible in 
space. In your lifetime, men and women 
will be living and working in space. 

We're going to make the extraordinary 
commonplace—this is freedom’s way. And 
those secrets for our future belong not just 
to us in Europe and America, but to all 
people, in all places, in all time. Look at 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Taiwan—tiny specks 
on the globe, densely populated, and with 
few natural resources. But today they are 
stunning success stories—mighty little en- 
gines of growth and progress, pulling the 
world forward, thanks to their dynamic 
policies of incentives that reward innova- 
tion, risk-taking, and hard work. 

The future awaits your creation. From 
your ranks can come a new Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Goethe, and Otto Hahn for Germany’s 
future. Your future will be a way station 
further along that same journey in time 
begun by the great patriots at Hambach 
153 years ago—a journey that began in a 
dream of the human heart; a journey that 
will not be complete until the dream is real, 
until the times of tyranny have passed, until 
the fear of political torture is no more, until 
the pain of poverty has been lifted from 
every person in the world forever. This is 
freedom’s vision, and it’s good. And you 
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must go out from here and help make it 
come true. 

My young friends, believe me, this is a 
wonderful time to be alive and to be free. 
Remember that in your hearts are the stars 
of your fate; remember that everything de- 
pends on you; and remember not to let one 
moment slip away, for as Schiller has told 
us, “He who has done his best for his own 
time has lived for all times.” 

I'd like to insert something here that isn’t 
in the scripts that you may have. [Laugh- 
ter] There is a poem in our country, born 
of a story of ours, in which the words are, 
“breathe there a man with soul so dead 
who never to himself hath said, this is my 
own, my native land.” 

Thank you. Thank you for welcoming us. 
Thank you for your warmth and your kind- 
ness. Thank you for this very wonderful 
day. I will always remember it, and I'll 
always remember you. 

Nein herz ist mit iknen. [My heart is 
with you.] Gottes segen. [God bless.] Thank 
you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:42 p.m. at 
Hambach Castle. 

Following his remarks, the President left 
Hambach and traveled to Madrid, Spain. 


Dr. Jonas E. Salk Day, 1985 





Proclamation 5335. May 6, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


One of the greatest challenges to man- 
kind always has been eradicating the pres- 
ence of debilitating disease. Until just thirty 
years ago poliomyelitis occurred in the 
United States and throughout the world in 
epidemic proportions, striking tens of thou- 
sands and killing thousands in our own 
country each year. 

Dr. Jonas E. Salk changed all that. This 
year we observe the 30th anniversary of the 
licensing and manufacturing of the vaccine 
discovered by this great American. Even 
before another successful vaccine was dis- 
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covered, Dr. Salk’s discovery had reduced 
polio and its effects by 97 percent. Today, 
polio is not a familiar disease to younger 
Americans, and many have difficulty appre- 
ciating the magnitude of the disorder that 
the Salk vaccine virtually wiped from the 
face of the earth. 

Jonas E. Salk always had a passion for 
science. It was because of this that he final- 
ly chose medicine over law as his career 
goal. Even after his great discovery, he con- 
tinued to undertake vital studies and medi- 
cal research to benefit his fellowman. 
Under his vision and leadership, the Salk 
Institute for Biological Studies has been in 
the forefront of basic biological research, 
reaping further benefits for mankind and 
medical science. 

In recognition of his tremendous contri- 
butions to society, particularly for his role in 
the epochal discovery of the first licensed 
vaccine for poliomyelitis, and in celebration 
of the thirtieth anniversary of its mass dis- 
tribution, the Congress, by House Joint Res- 
olution 258, has designated May 6, 1985, as 
“Dr. Jonas E. Salk Day” and authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 6, 1985, as Dr. Jonas 
E. Salk Day. I urge the people of the 
United States to observe the day with ap- 
propriate tributes, ceremonies, and activi- 
ties throughout the Nation and by paying 
honor, at all times, to this outstanding phy- 
sician and to his life’s work. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
five, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:16 p.m., May 7, 1985) 

Note: The text of the proclamation was te- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 7. 


Vietnam Veterans Recognition Day, 
1985 





Proclamation 5336. May 7, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As President and Commander in Chief, I 
have been pleased to witness a new and 
abiding recognition of those brave Ameri- 
cans who answered their country’s call and 
served in the defense of freedom in the 
Republic of South Vietnam. That recogni- 
tion, figured in the Memorial the Federal 
government accepted last November as a 
permanent sign of our determination to 
keep faith with those who served in that 
conflict, is both the result and the cause of a 
new unity among our people. Ten years 
after American personnel left Vietnam, we 
honor and remember the deeds of a group 
of veterans who served as selflessly and 
fought as courageously as any in our history. 

Together we have come through a 
decade of disillusionment and doubt and 
reached a new consensus born of convic- 
tion—that, however long the wisdom and 
merits of U.S. policy in the Vietnam era 
may be debated, no one can withhold from 
those who wore our country’s uniform in 
Southeast Asia the homage that is their due. 
Their cause was our cause, and it is the 
cause that animates all of our experience as 
a Nation. Americans have never believed 
that freedom was the sole prerogative of a 
few, a grant of governmental power, or a 
title of wealth or nobility. We have always 
believed that freedom was the birthright of 
all peoples, and our Vietnam-era veterans 
pledged their lives—and almost 60,000 lost 
them—in pursuit of that ideal, not for them- 
selves, but for a suffering people half a 
world away. 

On this day, we recall these sacrifices and 
say again to our Vietnam veterans: Your 
cause is our cause. We have not forgotten 
you. We will not forget you. To those who 
were killed in Vietnam we say: Your names 
are inscribed not only on the walls of black 
granite on the Mall in our Nation’s Capital, 
but in the hearts of your fellow Americans. 
To those still listed as missing in action in 
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Southeast Asia: We have raised the fullest 
possible accounting of your fate to one of 
highest national priority. To those who re- 
turned and resumed their daily lives in our 
Nation’s cities, towns, and farms: We will 
continue to meet our commitment to com- 
pensation and health care programs for the 
more than 300,000 service-disabled Viet- 
nam veterans and to programs to aid in 
Vietnam veterans’ readjustment. 

To all of our Vietnam-era veterans, we 
rededicate ourselves on this day to offer our 
continuing praise and thanks for your cour- 
age and patriotism. We pledge that our 
Nation will never forget the men and 
women who gave so much of themselves on 
behalf of the highest of human ideals. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
128, has designated May 7, 1985, as “Viet- 
nam Veterans Recognition Day” and au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation commemorating this 
important observance. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 7, 1985, as Vietnam 
Veterans Recognition Day. I urge all citi- 
zens, community leaders, interested organi- 
zations, and government officials to observe 
this day with programs, ceremonies, and ac- 
tivities that commemorate the service and 
sacrifices of the more than 3 million brave 
men and women who served in Vietnam. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:21 a.m., May 14, 1985] 


Madrid, Spain 





Remarks to Spanish Community Leaders. 
May 7, 1985 





Thank you, Mr. Boada, and thank you all. 
Your Majesty, ladies and gentlemen, it’s a 
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great honor to be with you today. I’ve been 
wanting to revisit Spain since I first became 
President, and I’m delighted that we were 
finally able to make it here this year. After 
all, it’s already been almost five centuries 
since your first delegation visited our coun- 
try. 

We have much to celebrate as we ap- 
proach the 500th anniversary of the voyage 
of Christopher Columbus. And it’s no exag- 
geration to say that we stand at the outset 
of a new golden age—a golden age of free- 
dom that is sweeping across both the old 
world and the new. I’m convinced that his- 
torians will look back on Iberia’s peaceful 
and joyful embrace of democracy as a deci- 
sive turning point. They will see it as the 
moment when freedom ended a long re- 
treat and began a broad, new advance that 
has spread from Spain and Portugal to the 
Americas and has, in one short decade, 
brought over 225 million people into the 
family of free nations. 

Freedom, we see, is contagious, and the 
force of your example has inspired a conti- 
nent. When I first became President a little 
over 4 years ago, the map of our hemi- 
sphere was shadowed by dictatorships. But 
in country after country, the dictators have 
given way to the democratic aspirations of 
their people. Today, for the first time ever, 
the exceptions to the democratic tide in 
Spanish-speaking America can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. They number 
four. Two, Paraguay and Chile, have en- 
trenched military rule; the two others, 
Cuba and Nicaragua, are Communist tyran- 
nies. 

Sometimes the courage and character of 
one man can shape the course of history. 
Throughout the last decade, King Juan 
Carlos has set a moral example to this coun- 
try and to the world, and in the storm of 
events, he has been like an anchor holding 
fast to the principles of democracy and 
freedom. Your Majesty, you are a true rep- 
resentative of the democratic aspirations of 
the Spanish people. All true democrats, all 
freedom-loving people everywhere salute 
you. 

We salute, too, the remarkable achieve- 
ment of the people of this land. Any visitor 
here can see that freedom is flourishing. 
For democracy to succeed, its roots must 
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grow deep and wide. This means social co- 
operation, national unity, and a willingness 
to share power—in short convivencia, a 
wonderful word to describe the culture of 
democracy. 

Spain’s proud achievements rank among 
the foremost contributions to Western civili- 
zation. But for too long this great nation 
was excluded from the community of West- 
ern democracies, and we were all dimin- 
ished by your absence. Now Spain is an im- 
portant partner in the free alliance of Euro- 
pean democracies, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization that has protected our 
liberties and kept the peace for almost 40 
years—the longest period of peace Europe 
has known since the Roman Empire. And 
we need Spain. 

Soon Spain will take its rightful place as a 
full member in the European Community, 
the largest free economic union in the 
world, larger even than that other econom- 
ic union and free trade zone, the United 
States. Your accession into the European 
Economic Community will create opportu- 
nities for both our countries, and we have 
consistently backed and applaud Spanish 
and Portuguese membership in the EC. 

Today we’ve come to understand that all 
the nations of the Earth are part of one 
global economy, our economic fates inter- 
woven in a tapestry of a million connecting 
threads. We understand that we break 
those ties only at our peril, for if too many 
of them are severed, our prosperity will 
begin to unravel. 

I am old enough to remember the dark 
days of the Great Depression when short- 
sighted national interest and beggar-thy- 
neighbor economic policies ended up turn- 
ing us all into beggars and plunged the 
world into a totalitarian nightmare from 
which we did not escape until the end of a 
long and bloody World War. 

With that lesson fresh in their minds, the 
leaders of democratic Europe, the United 
States, and other free nations met after 
World War II and agreed to demolish the 
trade barriers that had done so much evil. 
Their agreement, called the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, knocked tariff 
barriers down to their lowest level in 
modern history and contributed to an unri- 
valed period of world economic expansion 
that helped to rebuild the war-ravaged Eu- 


ropean Continent and gave the free nations 
a standard of living that would once have 
been thought unattainable. 

Trade continues to fuel the global econo- 
my today. Over one-quarter of the world’s 
output is traded internationally—more than 
twice as much as in 1970. But these gains 
are increasingly threatened by demands for 
protectionism. Protectionism is the wrong 
word; we should call it by its real name— 
destructionism. We will continue to resist 
these destructive pressures, but to succeed, 
all our governments must cooperate. The 
nations at the Bonn Economic Summit took 
an important step forward in calling for an- 
other round of trade negotiations. Soon we 
will realize that in a global economy all 
markets are common markets and that we 
will advance most quickly down the road of 
progress when we walk together. 

Let’s also keep in mind the enormous 
contribution made by the free movement of 
capital and respect for property rights. 
Spain has been attracting an increasing 
amount of foreign investment, reflecting a 
growing confidence in Spain’s economic 
future and the stability of her institutions— 
a confidence I fully share. 

Like the global economy, our national 
economies benefit from freedom and suffer 
in its absence. The fifties and sixties were 
boom years for the West, and Europe 
achieved an unprecedented level of pros- 
perity. But come the seventies, the secret 
seemed to have been lost throughout the 
Western industrialized nations. Growth 
sputtered and almost died out. Inflation 
raged out of control. More and more people 
lost their jobs. Innovation and productivity 
lagged. Instead of building the future, we 
seemed to be slipping remorselessly back 
into the past. 

As pessimism replaced progress, voices 
were raised saying that our decline was in- 
evitable. Our world, they said, was rapidly 
running out of resources, and we must rely 
on government to distribute fairly our 
dwindling economic wealth. People began 
to lose faith in freedom, and it became fash- 
ionable to talk of a convergence between 
the free, democratic countries and the to- 
talitarian dictatorships. 

I know that Spain had its own share of 
these problems; moreover, you had to face 
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them while confronting the demands of 
your historic transition to democracy. You 
have a starkly descriptive word for the 
human costs of economic malaise—paro. 

Every nation is different, and solutions 
must take those differences into account. 
But I believe strongly that there are certain 
basic principles which, applied wisely, can 
benefit all. From your introduction, Mr. 
Boada, I would guess that these principles 
enjoy widespread support among members 
of the APD. That is one of the reasons that 
I am particularly pleased to hear. 

In the United States we rejected pessi- 
mism. We came to believe that government 
was more the problem than the solution, 
that the massive growth of government 
spending was weighing down the private 
sector, and that huge increases in taxes and 
regulations were stifling individual initiative 
and destroying opportunity for our people. 
In our country we’ve always held it as an 
article of faith that freedom works, and I 
came into office determined to give free- 
dom a chance. 

So, in the United States we began by cut- 
ting taxes, bringing the top rate down dra- 
matically and lowering tax rates across-the- 
board by about nearly one quarter. By re- 
ducing unnecessary regulations, we limited 
the role of government and set enterprise 
free without endangering the essential pro- 
tections that a compassionate society must 
provide. 

Many economists schooled in the old poli- 
cies of government control predicted disas- 
ter. Instead, as the recovery took hold, infla- 
tion and interest rates dropped, new busi- 
nesses began incorporating at the astound- 
ing rate of over 600,000 a year, and em- 
ployment took off—up about 8 million new 
jobs. And in 1984 we enjoyed the strongest 
economic growth in three decades. 

We’ve decided that freedom works so 
well in creating jobs and opportunity for 
the American people, that we want even 
more of it. When I return to the United 
States, I will be presenting an historic tax 
reform proposal to our legislature that will 
not only cut tax rates even further but 
make them less progressive. We believe 
that there’s nothing progressive about tax 
rates that discourage people from climbing 
up the ladder of success. 
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Some point to our budget deficits as the 
source of our economic expansion. But if 
that were true, why did a decade of deficit 
spending in the seventies fail to revitalize 
our lagging economy? The fact is that many 
of the Western industrialized nations have 
larger deficits, as a percentage of their gross 
national product, than the United States, 
and yet their recoveries have been sluggish. 
Deficits slow growth; they don’t create it. 
And we're committed to a program that 
will cut government overspending and 
bring our budget irito balance by the end of 
the decade. But at the same time, we found 
that the greatest barriers to risk-taking, in- 
vestment, and a strong, growing economy 
are steep, progressive tax rates. 

Our experience has shown us that gov- 
ernment alone cannot stimulate economic 
progress, but it can set it free. The Western 
developed nations have led the world in 
creating a higher standard of living for their 
citizens through the growth of personal 
freedom, the same freedom that is the soul 
of human happiness and spiritual fulfill- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, some governments try to 
control their economies. They’ve taken over 
many industries and subsidized others; 
they’ve subsidized exports and protected 
themselves against imports; they’ve sent 
their immigrants home in order to relieve 
unemployment, and they’ve passed strict 
job laws that restrict the movement of 
labor. But as controls multiplied, invest- 
ment lagged, growth slowed, and employ- 
ment declined. 

The one measure not taken is the one 
that has proven, time and time again, to be 
most effective—cutting marginal personal 
income tax rates. The historical record is 
clear—tax cuts work. Germany lifted itself 
out of the ashes of World War II in the late 
1940’s when Ludwig Erhard reduced that 
country’s tax rates. Starting in 1950, over 20 
years of tax cutting did the same for the 
Japanese, catapulting them out of underde- 
velopment and into the front ranks of world 
economic powers. Between 1973 and 1975, 
Austria gave itself the largest tax cut in 
recent European history, making her econo- 
my more vibrant among democratic-social- 
ist nations. 
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In my own country we have had three 
major rounds of tax cuts—in the twenties, 
the sixties, and the eighties—setting off 
three of the most prosperous periods in our 
history. Each time critics said we were 
giving huge breaks to the wealthy at the 
expense of the poor; but each time after 
taxes were cut the wealthy ended up 
paying a larger share of total tax burden, as 
lower rates attracted more money into pro- 
ductive investment instead of into sterile 
areas of tax avoidance. 

Tax cuts, a boon to the industrialized 
countries, are a necessity to the nations of 
the Third World, where tax rates often rise 
faster, higher, and steeper, blocking eco- 
nomic growth and locking them into under- 
development. Throughout Africa and Latin 
America, we see that, where markets are 
relatively free and tax rates are lower, there 
is a faster rise in the people’s standard of 
living. And in Asia economic freedom has 
really taken hold, fueling the meteoric rise 
of the Pacific Basin nations, boosting the 
ASEAN countries, and even giving Commu- 
nist China a helpful push toward prosperity. 
Soon we may see an economic revolution in 
India, where Rajiv Gandhi is reducing regu- 
lations, lowering tariffs, and slashing taxes. 

In our country a whole new generation of 
entrepreneurs has emerged. Men and 
women with new ideas and the tenacity to 
make them happen have sparked a renais- 
sance of innovation, making new break- 
throughs every day in such 2lst century 
technologies as bioengineering, microchips, 
and fiber optics. 

It’s been individuals—small businessmen 
and entrepreneurs—who have fueled Amer- 
ica’s economic boom. It is estimated that 7 
out of 10 of all of our new jobs have come 
from small, new, and growing firms. One of 
the largest, most successful personal com- 
puter firms in America was started by two 
college students in the garage behind their 
house. 

That’s one reason why we believe special 
tax breaks and subsidies for existing big 
businesses won’t do the trick. Many nations 
have lower corporate taxes and much more 
generous investment credits and tax write- 
offs for business than we do in America. But 
the most fertile and rapidly growing sector 
of any economy is that part that exists right 
now only as a dream in someone’s head or 


an inspiration in his or her heart. No one 
can ever predict where change will come 
from or foresee the industries of the future; 
no government would ever target those two 
young men working through the night, 
making dreams come true in their garage. 

If we put our trust in experts and rely on 
their knowledge to shape our destiny, then 
we condemn ourselves to live in the past. 
For how can they be experts in what hasn’t 
been invented yet, what doesn’t yet exist? 
In 1899 the head of the United States 
Patent Bureau advised our then President 
to abolish that office because, he said, “Ev- 
erything that can be invented has been in- 
vented.” Well, at one point, Thomas 
Watson, the man behind IBM, which is 
today one of the largest manufacturers of 
computers in the world, is reported to have 
said, quote: “I think there is a world market 
for about five computers.” 

Well, 500 years ago there lived a man 
who didn’t believe in the accepted wisdom. 
His stubborn adherence to his vision made 
him an exile from his own land and brought 
him seeking financial backing to Spain. 
George Santayana, a son of Spain, wrote a 
poem of him: 


Columbus found a world, and had no 
chart, 

Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 

To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 


Christopher Columbus was one of the 
original entrepreneurs. Like many who 
would come after him, he didn’t discover 
what he had set out to find, but his discov- 
ery quite literally changed the shape of the 
known world, turned it upside down, and 
began a whole new chapter in the history of 
man. 

In the seventies some said we had 
reached, quote: “the limits to growth.” But 
we decided they were telling us the Earth 
was flat when it really is round. We decided 
to discover a new world not subject to such 
pessimistic constraints, a new world of hope 
and opportunity where our tomorrows are 
as limitless as the horizon. 

A half-millennium after Columbus, 
wouldn’t this be the best way to celebrate: 
for the people of the new and the old 
worlds to join with each other on a new 
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voyage of exploration and discovery, and 
together stake our claim on the future. 

Thank you, God bless you, and God bless 
the lasting friendship between our two na- 
tions. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:40 a.m. at 
the Juan March Foundation. He was intro- 
duced by Claudio Boada, president of 


Banco Hispano Americano. 


Madrid, Spain 





Remarks Following a Meeting With Prime 
Minister Felipe Gonzalez Marquez. 
May 7, 1985 





I want to thank President Gonzalez for 
our very productive discussions today and 
for his wonderful Spanish hospitality. 

I also want to say how at home a Califor- 
nian like me feels in these lovely surround- 
ings. We owe so much to the history and 
the heritage of Spain. 

The United States and Spain have long 
been friends and close allies. Our discus- 
sions today demonstrated a broad degree of 
agreement on the kind of world that our 
two democracies want to help bring about. 
Where there were differences, I think we 
both profited from the particular perspec- 
tives that we bring to the challenges we 
face. 

Spain is making an important contribu- 
tion to Western security through NATO 
and our bilateral agreement. We appreciate 
Spain’s support for our efforts to negotiate 
deep reductions in offensive nuclear arse- 
nals. And we agree on the pressing need to 
strengthen peace and security in Europe 
and throughout the world. 

I expressed my congratulations to Presi- 
dent Gonzalez for the successful conclusion 
of the negotiations on Spain’s entry into the 
European Community. I know that Spain 
was worked hard for years to achieve this 
goal, and we have supported you through- 
out. 

We noted that further efforts are needed 
to strengthen peace, democracy, and eco- 
nomic progress in Central and South Amer- 
ica. And I know this is a region of special 
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interest to Spain as it is to the United 
States. 

And I also expressed to the President, and 
want to emphasize again to the Spanish 
people, how deeply the people of the 
United States admire what Spain has ac- 
complished in one short decade. 

Mr. President, Spain’s example has made 
spirits soar everywhere that people strive 
for democracy. Many nations, especially in 
Latin America, are following your lead. 

So, it’s an honor to be here, to benefit 
from your views and to give you and all 
Spaniards the very deepest wishes of the 
people of the United States for continued 
success. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:18 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the garden at Mon- 
cloa Palace. Earlier, the President and the 
Prime Minister met privately and then at- 
tended an expanded meeting and a working 
luncheon at the Palace. 


Madrid, Spain 





Toast at the State Dinner. May 7, 1985 





Your Majesties, 1985 is a year laden with 
anniversaries of great historical significance. 
It was 500 years ago that Christopher Co- 
lumbus and his son Diego came to Spain 
seeking support for a voyage of exploration. 
Much will be said about this as we prepare 
to celebrate 7 years from now, the quincen- 
tennial discovery of the Americas. Yet it’s 
not so much the voyage but rather the deci- 
sion to make the voyage that we should 
commemorate. 

The skiils of the captains and sailors of— 
although vital to success, were less signifi- 
cant than the genius of Columbus and the 
vision of Queen Isabella. Though beseiged 
with serious challenges, the Spanish throne 
overcame the doubters and cynics and thus 
opened a golden age for Spain and a new 
chapter in human history. 

It gives me great pleasure to be with you 
this evening to applaud another decision of 
courage and vision, the decision to chart for 
Spain a course to democracy. The Spanish 
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Crown played a significant role in this his- 
toric turning point as well. Your dedication 
and ideals, Your Majesties, have earned the 
respect and gratitude of freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere. 

And since your national journey to free- 
dom began, talented leaders have emerged, 
and the Spanish people have nobly risen to 
this occasion. Your Majesty, we know that 
the President and the other leaders of Spain 
in and out of government have brought 
Spain peacefully and, yes, gracefully into 
the family of democratic nations. The 
American people admire you, and they 
admire your great achievements. Having 
been a republic for 200 years we Americans 
know full well that the road of freedom is 
not always easy, yet there is every reason to 
be optimistic. As Sancho proclaimed in Cer- 
vantes’ “Don Quixote,” “A stout heart 
breaks bad luck.” After seeing your nation 
make dramatic and fundamental change, 
remaining ever true to the humane values 
at the core of representative government, 
no one can doubt that Spain indeed has a 
stout heart and that because of it your luck 
will be good. 

Because of the efforts of your generation, 
Spain is no longer isolated on the Iberia 
Peninsula but is now a vital and growing 
influence among the free nations of the 
world. New doors of opportunity are open- 
ing, especially in the area of trade and 
international investment. During these last 
40 years, the Western nations have enjoyed 
tremendous benefit from a relatively free 
and open trading system. That’s why I’m 
pleased to see Spain becoming a full part- 
ner in the European Community, moving 
to further open the door of economic coop- 
eration with other free countries. 

Your Majesty, we would like to work with 
Spain to keep international trade open and 
fair. America believes in free people, free 
markets, and free trade. Increasing the 
level of exchange between countries serves 
the interest of all. Trade and investment 
create a healthy interdependence between 
free peoples and expand opportunity and 
unleash new potential. The benefits of trade 
have been particularly clear as we’ve seen a 
vigorous American economy help serve as 
an engine for progress, pulling the econo- 
mies of Europe into better times. 


Of course, ultimately, whether a country 
prospers will depend on its domestic poli- 
cies. Each nation must follow its own path, 
but I hope the progress that we’ve made in 
the United States might encourage others. 
Instead of trying to redistribute existing 
wealth, we’ve tried to produce more. In- 
stead of imposing more controls and regula- 
tions, we’ve sought to free our peoples en- 
trepreneurial spirit. Instead of channeling 
more of our resources into bureaucracy, 
we've sought to expand private investment. 

The result has been solid growth and low 
inflation. Almost 8 million new jobs have 
been created in the United States in the last 
2 years. 

Your Majesties, the United States has 
much for which to be greatful to Spain. Our 
Southwest was settled by pioneers from 
your country, and a rich Hispanic heritage 
is still part of our way of life in my adopted 
home State of California. Today, as Spain 
takes its place with the democratic nations, 
I predict the relationship between our peo- 
ples will grow and bear fruit as never 
before. 

One of the reasons for my visit to the 
European Continent is to commemorate 
the end of the Second World War, that 
monstrous conflagration that engulfed 
much of the world. It would be easy to talk 
in times like this of the heroism of battle 
and the sacrifice of those who died. Well, 
instead I’ve tried to mark this as an anni- 
versary of the beginning of 40 years of 
peace. For free people, peace is the most 
precious possession, second only to the pres- 
ervation of their own liberty. Peace magni- 
fies the joys and meaning of life; it permits 
the resources of a country to be directed to 
those productive endeavors that add to 
well-being and happiness. Everyone is 
better off when the blessings of peace are 
enjoyed by a free people. As Cervantes said, 
“When God sends the dawn, He sends it for 
all.” 

But peace doesn’t happen on its own. All 
free people share the responsibility of ma- 
turing it, nurturing it, investing in it, taking 
careful thought, and doing what is neces- 
sary to preserve it. 

As is fitting, the choice about Spain’s con- 
tribution to Western security is wholly in 
Spain’s hands. Your decision will be respect- 
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ed. I would say only that the people of the 
United States would be proud to have the 
people of Spain continue to stand beside us 
and the other members of the alliance in 
our collective, noble effort to preserve the 
peace and protect human liberty. We be- 
lieve the peace can and will be preserved 
by the collective strength of the Western 
democracies. And if we’re strong, we need 
not be afraid to negotiate with any poten- 
tial adversary. 

The United States is now engaged in 
arms talks in Geneva. We’re seeking not 
just arms control, but an actual reduction in 
the level of nuclear arsenals. I’m pleased to 
note that Spain is part of the Western ef- 
forts in Stockholm to negotiate a lessening 
of the tensions between East and West. 

The United States is also moving forward 
on a research project that could use new 
technologies to diminish the threat of nucle- 
ar missiles and lead mankind into a happier 
and safer time. Our Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative is aimed at finding new means for 
deterring war. It’s not based on the threat 
of nuclear retaliation, but on the contribu- 
tion of a nonnuclear defense system that 
would be capable of destroying missiles and 
incapable of threatening people. By making 
missiles less of a threat, we hope to make 
them easier to give up and thus make arms 
reduction agreements more likely. 

Ortega y Gasset once wrote, “Nations are 
formed and are kept alive by the fact that 
they have a program for tomorrow.” Well, 
the program for the future of the Western 
democracies is peace, progress, and free- 
dom. 

Today Spain is moving forward in a 
voyage of freedom and democracy, every 
bit as courageous as that of Columbus. Spain 
can be confident of the outcome because 
the future is on the side of the free. Things 
that are today beyond the imagination of 
dictators and tyrants will be conceived of 
and made reality by free men and women. 
This we can count on. It is when people can 
speak and pray, work for themselves, live 
without fear of repression that the most 
potent force on this planet is energized— 
the genius and power of free people under 
God 


Your Majesties, today let us be grateful 
for that love of liberty deeply rooted in the 
soul of our people. Yes, its fire will light the 
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way to a future more glorious than the 
golden age of yesteryear. We’re building a 
new world of peace, progress, and freedom. 

And I now ask all of you to join me in a 
toast to His Majesty the King and to the 
people of Spain, all champions of 
democracy. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:48 p.m. at 
the Royal Palace. He responded to a toast 
proposed by King Juan Carlos I. 

The following day, the President left Ma- 
drid and traveled to Strasbourg, France. 


Strasbourg, France 





Address to a Special Session of the 
European Parliament. May 8, 1985 





The President. Thank you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. It is an honor to be with you on this 
day. 

We mark today the anniversary of the 
liberation of Europe from tyrants who had 
seized this continent and plunged it into a 
terrible war. Forty years ago today, the 
guns were stilled and peace began, a peace 
that has become the longest of this century. 

On this day 40 years ago, they swarmed 
onto the boulevards of Paris, rallied under 
the Arc de Triomphe and sang the Marseil- 
laise. They were out there in the open and 
free air. And now, on this day 40 years ago, 
Winston Churchill walked out onto a balco- 
ny in Whitehall and said to the people of 
Britain, “This is your victory.” And the 
crowd yelled back, in an unforgettable 
moment of love and gratitude, “No, it is 
yours.” Londoners tore the blackout cur- 
tains from their windows, put floodlights on 
the great symbols of English history. And 
for the first time in nearly 6 years, Big Ben, 
Buckingham Palace, and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral were illuminated against the sky. 

Across the ocean, a half a million New 
Yorkers flooded Times Square and laughed 
and posed for the cameras. In Washington, 
our new President Harry Truman called re- 
porters into his office and said, “The flags of 
freedorn fly all over Europe.” 

On that day 40 years ago, I was at my 
post in an Army Air Corps installation in 
Culver City, California. Passing a radio, I 
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heard the words, “Ladies and gentlemen, 
the war in Europe is over.” I felt a chill, as 
if a gust of cold wind had just swept past, 
and even though for America there was still 
a war in the Pacific front, I realized I would 
never forget that moment. 

This day can’t help but be emotional, for 
in it we feel the long tug of memory. We’re 
reminded of shared joy and shared pain. A 
few weeks ago in California, an old soldier 
with tears in his eyes said: “It was such a 
different world then. It’s almost impossible 
to describe it to someone who wasn’t there. 
But when they finally turned the lights on 
in the cities again, it was like being 
reborn.” 

If it is hard to communicate the happi- 
ness of those days, it is even harder to com- 
municate, to those who did not share it, the 
depth of Europe’s agony. So much of it lay 
in ruins. Whole cities had been destroyed. 
Children played in the rubble and begged 
for food. 

And by this day 40 years ago, over 40 
million lay dead, and the survivors—they 
composed a continent of victims. And to 
this day we wonder: How did this happen? 
How did civilization take such a terrible 
turn? After all the books and documenta- 
ries, after all the histories and studies, we 
still wonder: How? 

Hannah Arendt spoke of the “banality of 
evil”—the banality of the littke men who 
did the terrible deeds. We know they were 
totalitarians who used the state, which they 
had elevated to the level of a god, to inflict 
war on peaceful nations and genocide on 
innocent peoples. We know of the existence 
of evil in the human heart, and we know 
that in Nazi Germany that evil was institu- 
tionalized, given power and direction by 
the state and those who did its bidding. We 
also know that early attempts to placate the 
totalitarians did not save us from war. They 
didn’t save us from war; in fact they guar- 
anteed war. There are lessons to be learned 
in this and never forgotten. 

But there is a lesson, too, in another thing 
we saw in those days, perhaps we can call it 
the commoness of virtue. The common men 
and women who somehow dug greatness 
from within their souls, the people who 
sang to the children during the blitz, who 
joined the resistance and said “No” to tyr- 
anny, the people who had the courage to 


hide and save the Jews and the dissidents, 
the people who became for a moment the 
repositories of all the courage of the West— 
from a child named Anne Frank to a hero 
named Raoul Wallenberg. These names 
shine. They give us heart forever. The glow 
of their memories lit Europe in her darkest 
days. 

Who can forget the hard days after the 
war? We can’t help but look back and think 
life was so vivid then. There was the sense 
of purpose, the joy of shared effort, and 
later the impossible joy of our triumph. 
Those were the days when the West rolled 
up its sleeves and repaired the damage that 
had been done, the days when Europe rose 
in glory from the ruins. Old enemies were 
reconciled with the European family. To- 
gether, America and Western Europe cre- 
ated and put into place the Marshall plan to 
rebuild from the rubble. And together we 
created an Atlantic alliance, which proceed- 
ed not from transient interests of state, but 
from shared ideals. Together we created 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, a 
partnership aimed at seeing that the kind of 
tyrants that had tormented Europe would 
never torment her again. 

NATO was a triumph of organization and 
effort, but is was also something very new 
and very different. For NATO derived its 
strength directly from the moral values of 
the people it represented, from their high 
ideals, their love of liberty, and their com- 
mitment to peace. But perhaps the greatest 
triumph of all was not in the realm of a 
sound defense or material achievement. No, 
the greatest triumph after the war is that in 
spite of all of the chaos, poverty, sickness, 
and misfortune that plagued this continent, 
the people of Western Europe resisted the 
call of new tyrants and the lure of their 
seductive ideologies. Your nations did not 
become the breeding ground for new ex- 
tremist philosophies. You resisted the totali- 
tarian temptation. Your people embraced 
democracy, the dream the fascists could not 
kill. They chose freedom. 

And today we celebrate the leaders who 
led the way—Churchill and Monnet, Ade- 
nauer and Schuman, De Gasperi and Spaak, 
Truman and Marshall. And we celebrate, 
too, the free political parties that contribut- 
ed their share of greatness—the Liberals 
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and the Christian Democrats, the Social 
Democrats and Labour and the Conserv- 
atives. Together they tugged at the same 
oar, and the great and mighty ship of 
Europe moved on. 

If any doubt their success, let them look 
at you. In this room are those who fought 
on opposite sides 40 years ago and their 
sons and daughters. Now you work together 
to lead Europe democratically; you buried 
animosity and hatred in the rubble. There is 
no greater testament to reconciliation and 
to the peaceful unity of Europe than the 
men and women in this chamber. 

In the decades after the war, Europe 
knew great growth and power, amazing vi- 
tality in every area of life—from fine arts to 
fashion, from manufacturing to science to 
the world of ideas. Europe was robust and 
alive, and none of this was an accident. It 
was the natural result of freedom, the natu- 
ral fruit of the democratic ideal. We in 
America looked at Europe and called her 
what she was—an economic miracle. 

And we could hardly be surprised. When 
we Americans think about our European 
heritage, we tend to think of your cultural 
influences and the rich ethnic heritage you 
gave us. But the industrial revolution that 
transformed the American economy came 
from Europe. The guiding intellectual lights 
of our democratic system—Locke, Montes- 
quieu, and Adam Smith—came from 
Europe. And the geniuses who ushered in 
the modern industrial-technological age 
came from—well, I think you know, but 
two examples will suffice: Alexander 
Graham Bell, whose great invention mad- 
dens every American parent whose child 
insists on phoning his European pen pal 
rather than writing to him—and he was a 
Scotsman—{laughter|—and Guglielmo Mar- 
coni, who invented the radio, thereby pro- 
viding a living for a young man from Dixon, 
Illinois, who later went into politics. I guess 
I should explain: That’s me. Blame Marconi. 
[Laughter] And Marconi, as you know, was 
born in Italy. 

Tomorrow will mark the 35th anniversary 
of the Schuman plan, which led to the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community, the first 
block in the creation of a united Europe. 
The purpose was to tie French and German 
and European industrial production so 
tightly together that war between them 
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“becomes not merely unthinkable, but ma- 
terially impossible.” Those are the words of 
Robert Schuman; the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity was the child of his genius. I believe 
if he were here today, I believe he would 
say: We have only just begun! 

I'm here to tell you that America re- 
mains, as she was 40 years ago, dedicated to 
the unity of Europe. We continue to see a 
strong and unified Europe not as a rival but 
as an even stronger partner. Indeed, John 
F. Kennedy, in his ringing declaration of 
interdependence in the Freedom Bell city 
of Philadelphia 23 years ago, explicitly 
made this objective a key tenet of postwar 
American policy; that policy saw the New 
World and the Old as twin pillars of a 
larger democratic community. We Ameri- 
cans still see European unity as a vital force 
in that historic process. We favor the expan- 
sion of the European Community; we wel- 
come the entrance of Spain and Portugal 
into that Community, for their presence 
makes for a stronger Europe, and a stronger 
Europe is a stronger West. 

Yet despite Europe’s economic miracle, 
which brought so much prosperity to so 
many, despite the visionary ideas of the Eu- 
ropean leaders, despite the enlargement of 
democracy’s frontiers within the European 
Community itself, I’m told that a more 
doubting mood is upon Europe today. I 
hear words like “Europessimism” and “Eu- 
roparalysis.” I’m told that Europe seems to 
have lost that sense of confidence that 
dominated that postwar era. Well, if there is 
something of a lost quality these days, is it 
connected t» the fact that some in the past 
few years have begun to question the ideals 
and philosophies that have guided the West 
for centuries, that some have even come to 
question the moral and intellectual worth of 
the West? 

I wish to speak, in part, to that question- 
ing today. And there is no better place to 
do it than Strasbourg—where Goethe stud- 
ied, where Pasteur taught, where Hugo 
knew inspiration. This has been a lucky city 
for questioning and finding valid answers. It 
is also a city for which some of us feel a 
very sweet affection. You know that our 
Statue of Liberty was a gift from France, 
and its sculptor, Auguste Bartholdi, was a 
son of France. I don’t know if you’ve ever 
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studied the face of the statue, but immi- 
grants entering New York Harbor used to 
strain to see it, as if it would tell them 
something about their new world. It’s a 
strong, kind face. It is the face of Bartholdi’s 
mother, a woman of Alsace. And so, among 
the many things we Americans thank you 
for, we thank you for her. 

The Statue of Liberty—made in Europe, 
erected in America—helps remind us not 
only of past ties but present realities. It is to 
those realities we must look in order to 
dispel whatever doubts may exist about the 
course of history and the place of free men 
and women within it. We live in a complex, 
dangerous, divided world; yet a world 
which can provide all of the good things we 
require—spiritual and material—if we but 
have the confidence and courage to face 
history’s challenge. 

We in the West have much to be thankful 
for—peace, prosperity, and freedom. If we 
are to preserve these for our children and 
for theirs, today’s leaders must demonstrate 
the same resolve and sense of vision which 
inspired Churchill, Adenauer, De Gasperi, 
and Schuman. The challenge was to rebuild 
a democratic Europe under the shadow of 
Soviet power. Our task, in some ways even 
more daunting, is to keep the peace with an 
ever more powerful Soviet Union, to intro- 
duce greater stability in our relationship 
with it, and to live together in a world in 
which our values can prosper. 

The leaders and people of postwar 
Europe had learned the lessons of their his- 
tory from the failures of their predecessors. 
They learned that aggression feeds on ap- 
peasement and that weakness itself can be 
provocative. We, for our part, can learn 
from the success of our predecessors. We 
know that both conflict and aggression can 
be deterred, that democratic nations are ca- 
pable of the resolve, the sacrifices, and the 
consistency of policy needed to sustain such 
deterrence. 

From the creation of NATO in 1949 
through the early 1970’s, Soviet aggression 
was effectively deterred. The strength of 
Western economies, the vitality of our soci- 
eties, the wisdom of our diplomacy all con- 
tributed to Soviet restraint; but certainly 
the decisive factor must have been the 
countervailing power—ultimately, military, 
and above all, nuclear power, which the 


West was capable of bringing to bear in the 
defense of its interests. 


It was in the early 1970's that the United 
States lost that superiority over the Soviet 
Union in strategic nuclear weapons, which 
had characterized the postwar era. In 
Europe the effect of this loss was not quick- 
ly perceptible, but seen globally, Soviet con- 
duct changed markedly and dangerously. 
First in Angola in 1975, then when the 
West failed to respond, in Ethiopia, in 
South Yemen, in Kampuchea, and ultimate- 
ly in Afghanistan, the Soviet Union began 
courting more risks and expanding its influ- 
ence through the indirect and direct appli- 
cation of military power. Today we see 
similar Soviet efforts to profit from and 
stimulate regional conflicts in Central 
America. 


Audience members. Boo-o-o! 


The President. They haven’t been there. I 
have. 


The ineffectual Western response to Soviet 
adventurism of the late 1970’s had many 
roots, not least the crisis of self-confidence 
within the American body politic wrought 
by the Vietnam experience. But just as Sovi- 
et decisionmaking in the earlier postwar era 
had taken place against a background of 
overwhelming American strategic power, so 
the decisions of the late seventies were taken 
in Moscow, as in Washington and throughout 
Europe, against a background of growing 
Soviet and stagnating Western nuclear 
strength. 


One might draw the conclusion from 
these events that the West should reassert 
that nuclear superiority over the Soviet 
Union upon which our security and our 
strategy rested through the postwar era. 
That is not my view. We cannot and should 
not seek to build our peace and freedom 
perpetually upon the basis of expanding nu- 
clear arsenals. 

In the short run, we have no alternative 
but to compete with the Soviet Union in 
this field, not in the pursuit of superiority 
but merely of balance. It is thus essential 
that the United States maintain a modern 
and survivable nuclear capability in each 
leg of the strategic triad—sea, land, and air- 
based. It is similarly important that France 
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and Britain maintain and modernize their 
independent strategic capabilities. 

Now, the Soviet Union, however, does not 
share our view of what constitutes a stable 
nuclear balance. It has chosen instead to 
build nuclear forces clearly designed to 
strike first and thus disarm their adversary. 
The Soviet Union is now moving toward 
deployment of new mobile MIRV’ed mis- 
siles which have these capabilities plus the 
potential to avoid detection, monitoring, or 
arms control verification. In doing this the 
Soviet Union is undermining stability and 
the basis for mutual deterrence. 

One can imagine several possible re- 
sponses to the continued Soviet buildup of 
nuclear forces. On the one hand, we can 
ask the Soviet Union to reduce its offensive 
systems through equitable, verifiable arms 
control measures. We are pressing that case 
in Geneva. Thus far, however, we’ve heard 
nothing new from the other side. 

A second possibility would be for the 
West to step up our current modernization 
effort to keep up with constantly accelerat- 
ing Soviet deployments, not to regain supe- 
riority but merely to keep up with Soviet 
deployments. But is this really an accepta- 
ble alternative? Even if this course could be 
sustained by the West, it would produce a 
less stable strategic balance than the one we 
have today. Must we accept an endless 
process of nuclear arms competition? I 
don’t think so. We need a better guarantee 
of peace than that. 

And fortunately, there is a third possibili- 
ty. It is to offset the continued Soviet offen- 
sive buildup in destabilizing weapons by de- 
veloping defenses against these weapons. In 
1983 I launched a new research program— 
the Strategic Defense Initiative. 

The state of modern technology may soon 
make possible, for the first time, the ability 
to use nonnuclear systems to defeat ballistic 
missiles. The Soviets themselves have long 
recognized the value of defensive systems 
and have invested heavily in them. Indeed, 
they have spent as much on defensive sys- 
tems as they have on offensive systems for 
more than 20 years. 

Now, this research program will take 
time. As we proceed with it, we will remain 
within existing treaty constraints. We will 
also consult in the closest possible fashion 
with our allies. And when the time for deci- 
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sions on the possible production and de- 
ployment of such systems comes, we must 
and will discuss and negotiate these issues 
with the Soviet Union. 

Both for the short- and the long-term I’m 
confident that the West can maintain effec- 
tive military deterrence. But surely we can 
aspire to more than maintaining a state of 
highly armed truce in international politics. 

During the 1970’s we went to great 
lengths to restrain unilaterally our strategic 
weapons programs out of the conviction 
that the Soviet Union would adhere to cer- 
tain rules in its conduct—rules such as nei- 
ther side seeking to gain unilateral advan- 
tage at the expense of the other. Those ef- 
forts of the early 1970’s resulted in some 
improvements in Europe, the Berlin Quad- 
ripartite Agreement being the best exam- 
ple. But the hopes for a broader and lasting 
moderation of the East-West competition 
foundered in Angola, Ethiopia, Afghanistan, 
and Nicaragua. 

The question before us today is whether 
we have learned from those mistakes, and 
can we undertake a stable and peaceful re- 
lationship with the Soviet Union based upon 
effective deterrence and the reduction of 
tensions. I believe we can. I believe we’ve 
learned that fruitful cooperation with the 
Soviet Union must be accompanied by suc- 
cessful competition in areas, particularly 
Third World areas where the Soviets are 
not yet prepared to act with restraint. 


[At this point, some members of the audi- 
ence walked out.] 


You know, I’ve learned something useful. 
Maybe if I talk long enough in my own 
Congress, some of those will walk out. 

But let me talk about the reflections 
which have molded our policy toward the 
Soviet Union. That policy embodies the fol- 
lowing basic elements: 

While we maintain deterrence to pre- 
serve the peace, the United States will 
make a steady, sustained effort to reduce 
tensions and solve problems in its relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

The United States is prepared to con- 
clude fair, equitable, verifiable agreements 
for arms reduction, above all with regard to 
offensive nuclear weapons. 
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The United States will insist upon compli- 
ance with past agreements, both for their 
own sake and to strengthen confidence in 
the possibility of future accords. 

The United States seeks no unilateral ad- 
vantages and, of course, can accept none on 
the Soviet side. 

The United States will proceed in full 
consultation with its allies, recognizing that 
our fates are intertwined and we must act 
in unity. 

The United States does not seek to under- 
mine or change the Soviet system nor to 
impinge upon the security of the Soviet 
Union. At the same time it will resist at- 
tempts by the Soviet Union to use or threat- 
en force against others or to impose its 
system on others by force. 

Ultimately, I hope the leaders of the 
Soviet Union will come to understand that 
they have nothing to gain from attempts to 
achieve military superiority or to spread 
their dominance by force but have much to 
gain from joining the West in mutual arms 
reduction and expanding cooperation. 

I have directed the Secretary of State to 
engage with the Soviet Union on an ex- 
tended agenda of problem solving. Yet even 
as we embark upon new efforts to sustain a 
productive dialog with the Soviet Union, 
we're reminded of the obstacles posed by 
our so fundamentally different concepts of 
humanity, of human rights, of the value of 
human life. The murder of Major Nicholson 
by a Soviet soldier in East Germany and the 
Soviet Union’s refusal to accept responsibil- 
ity for this act is only the latest reminder. 

If we’re to succeed in reducing East-West 
tensions, we must find means to ensure 
against the arbitrary use of lethal force in 
the future, whether against individuals like 
Major Nicholson or against groups such as 
the passengers on a jumbo jet. 

It is for that reason that I would like to 
outline for you today what I believe would 
be a useful way to proceed. I propose that 
the United States and the Soviet Union take 
four practical steps. 

First, that our two countries make a regu- 
lar practice of exchanging military observ- 
ers at military exercises and locations. We 
now follow this practice with many other 
nations, to the equal benefit of all parties. 

Second, as I believe it is desirable for the 
leaders of the United States and Soviet 


Union to meet and tackle problems, I am 
also convinced that the military leaders of 
our nations could benefit from more con- 
tact. I therefore propose that we institute 
regular, high-level contacts between Soviet 
and American military leaders to develop 
better understanding and to prevent poten- 
tial tragedies from occurring. 

Third, I urge that the Conference on Dis- 
armament in Europe act promptly and 
agree on the concrete confidence-building 
measures proposed by the NATO countries. 
The United States is prepared to discuss the 
Soviet proposal on nonuse of force in the 
context of Soviet agreement to concrete 
confidence-building measures. 

Fourth, I believe a permanent military-to- 
military communications link could serve a 
useful purpose in this important area of our 
relationship. It could be the channel for ex- 
changing notifications and other informa- 
tion regarding routine military activities, 
thereby reducing the chances of misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation. And over 
time, it might evolve into a risk-reduction 
mechanism for rapid communication and 
exchange of data in times of crisis. 

These proposals are not cure-alls for our 
current problems. They will not compen- 
sate for the deaths which have occurred. 
But as terrible as past events have been, it 
would be more tragic if we were to make 
no attempt to prevent even larger tragedies 
from occurring through lack of contact and 
communication. 

We in the West have much to do, and we 
must do it together. We must remain uni- 
fied in the face of attempts to divide us and 
strong in spite of attempts to weaken us. 
And we must remember that our unity and 
strength are not a mere impulse of like- 
minded allies, but the natural result of our 
shared love for liberty. 

Surely we have no illusions that conver- 
gence of the Communist system and the 
free societies of the West is likely. We’re in 
for an extended period of competition of 
ideas. It is up to us in the West to answer 
whether or not we will make available the 
resources, ideas, and assistance necessary to 
compete with the Soviet Union in the Third 
World. We have much in our favor, not 
least the experience of those states which 
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have tried Marxism and are looking for an 
alternative. 

We do not aspire to impose our system on 
anyone, nor do we have pat answers for all 
the world’s ills. But our ideals of freedom 
and democracy—— 

Audience members. Nicaragua! Nicara- 


The President. Is there an echo in here? 
[Laughter] 

Our ideals of freedom and democracy 
and our economic systems have proven 
their ability to meet the needs of our 
people. Our adversaries can offer their 
people only economic stagnation and the 
corrupt hand of a state and party bureauc- 
racy which ultimately satisfy neither materi- 
al nor spiritual needs. 

I want to reaffirm to the people of 
Europe the constancy of the American pur- 
pose. We were at your side through two 
great wars; we have been at your side 
through 40 years of a sometimes painful 
peace. We’re at your side today, because, 
like you, we have not veered from the 
ideals of the West—the ideals of freedom, 
liberty, and peace. Let no one—no one— 
doubt our purpose. 

The United States is committed not only 
to the security of Europe, we’re committed 
to the re-creation of a larger and more 
genuinely European Europe. The United 
States is committed not only to a partner- 
ship with Europe, the United States is com- 
mitted to an end to the artificial division of 
Europe. 

We do not deny any nation’s legitimate 
interest in security. We share the basic aspi- 
rations of all of the peoples of Europe— 
freedom, prosperity, and peace. But when 
families are divided and people are not al- 
lowed to maintain normal human and cul- 
tural contacts, this creates international ten- 
sion. Only in a system in which all feel 
secure and sovereign can there be a lasting 
and secure peace. 

For this reason we will support and will 
encourage movement toward the social, hu- 
manitarian, and democratic ideals shared in 
Europe. The issue is not one of state bound- 
aries but of ensuring the right of all nations 
to conduct their affairs as their peoples 
desire. The problem of a divided Europe, 
like others, must be solved by peaceful 
means. Let us rededicate ourselves to the 
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full implementation of the Helsinki final act 
in all its aspects. 

As we seek to encourage democracy, we 
must remember that each country must 
struggle for democracy within its own cul- 
ture. Emerging democracies have special 
problems and require special help. Those 
nations whose democratic institutions are 
newly emerged and whose confidence in 
the process is not yet deeply rooted need 
our help. They should have an established 
community of their peers, other democratic 
countries to whom they can turn for sup- 
port or just advice. 

In my address to the British Parliament 
in 1982, I spoke of the need for democratic 
governments to spread the message of de- 
mocracy throughout the world. I expressed 
my support for the Council of Europe’s 
effort to bring together delegates from 
many nations for this purpose. I am encour- 
aged by the product of that conference— 
the Strasbourg initiative. 

We in our country have launched a major 
effort to strengthen and promote democrat- 
ic ideals and institutions. Following a pat- 
tern first started in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the United States Congress ap- 
proved the National Endowment for De- 
mocracy. This organization subsequently es- 
tablished institutes of labor, business, and 
political parties dedicated to programs of 
cooperation with democratic forces around 
the world. I hope other democracies will 
join in this effort and contribute their 
wisdom and talents to this cause. 

Here in Western Europe you have cre- 
ated a multinational democratic community 
in which there is a free flow of people, of 
information, of goods, and of culture. West 
Europeans move frequently and freely in 
all directions, sharing and partaking of each 
other’s ideas and culture. It is my hope that 
in the 21st century, which is only 15 years 
away, all Europeans, from Moscow to 
Lisbon, will be able to travel without a pass- 
port; and the free flow of people and ideas 
will include the other half of Europe. It is 
my fervent wish that in the next century 
there will be one, free Europe. 

I do not believe those who say the people 
of Europe today are paralyzed and pessimis- 
tic. And I would say to those who think this, 
Europe, beloved Europe, you are greater 
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than you know. You are the treasury of cen- 
turies of Western thought and Western cul- 
ture; you are the father of Western ideals 
and the mother of Western faith. Europe, 
you have been the power and the glory of 
the West, and you are a moral success. In 
the horrors after World War II, you reject- 
ed totalitarianism; you rejected the lure of 
the new superman and a new Communist 
man; you proved that you were and are a 
moral triumph. 

You in the West are a Europe without 
illusions, a Europe firmly grounded in the 
ideals and traditions that made her great- 
ness, a Europe unbound and unfettered by 
a bankrupt ideology. You are today a new 
Europe on the brink of a new century, a 
democratic community with much to be 
proud of. 

We have so much to do. The work ahead 
is not unlike the building of a great cathe- 
dral. The work is slow, complicated, and 
painstaking. It’s passed on with pride from 
generation to generation. It’s the work not 
only of leaders but of ordinary people. The 
cathedral evolves as it is created, with each 
generation adding its own vision. But the 
initial ideal remains constant, and the faith 
that drives the vision persists. The results 
may be slow to see, but our children and 
their children will trace in the air the 
emerging arches and spires and know the 
faith and dedication and love that produced 
them. My friends, Europe is the cathedral, 
and it is illuminated still. 

And if you doubt your will and your spirit 
and your strength to stand for something, 
think of those people 40 years ago who 
wept in the rubble, who laughed in the 
streets, who paraded across Europe, who 
cheered Churchill with love and devotion, 
who sang the “Marseillaise” down the bou- 
levards. Spirit like that does not disappear; 
it cannot perish; it will not go. There is too 
much left unsung within it. 

I would like to just conclude with one 
line, if I could, and say we’ve seen evidence 
here of your faith in democracy, in the abil- 
ity of some to speak up freely as they pre- 
ferred to speak. And yet I can’t help but 
remind all of us that some who take advan- 
tage of that right of democracy seem un- 
aware that if the government that they 


would advocate became reality, no one 
would have that freedom to speak up again. 

Thank you all for your graciousness on 
this great day. Thank you, and God bless 
you all. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:35 p.m. in 
the assembly chamber at the Palais de 
l’Europe. He was introduced by Pierre 
Pflimlin, President of the European Parlia- 
ment. 

Following his address, the President met 
briefly with Marcelino Oreja, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Council of Europe. He then left 
Strasbourg and traveled to Lisbon, Portugal. 


40th Anniversary of the End of the 
Second World War in Europe 





Letter to Mikhail Sergeyevich Gorbachev, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. May 8, 1985 





Dear Mr. General Secretary: 

The 40th anniversary of the victory in 
Europe is an occasion for both our countries 
to remember the sacrifice of those men and 
women everywhere who gave the last full 
measure of devotion to the cause of fighting 
tyranny. Together with our other allies, our 
two countries played a full part in that long 
struggle. We demonstrated that despite our 
differences we can join together in success- 
ful common efforts. 

I believe we should also see this solemn 
occasion as an opportunity to look forward 
to the future with vision and hope. I would 
like our countries to join in rededication to 
the task of overcoming the differences and 
resolving the problems between us, and in 
renewed progress toward the goals of 
making peace more stable and eliminating 
nuclear weapons from the face of the earth. 
By pursuing those goals, we will truly honor 
those whose memory we commemorate 
today. 


Sincerely, 
/s/Ronald Reagan 
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Lisbon, Portugal 


Remarks Following a Meeting With Prime 
Minister Mario Soares. May 9, 1985 








It’s a special pleasure to visit this green 
and beautiful country, and I am particularly 
delighted to have had an opportunity to 
review important international questions 
with my good friend, Mario Soares. 

I fondly recall my previous meetings with 
him and remember so well his central role 
in bringing democracy to Portugal and in 
promoting freedom throughout the world. 

This morning we had a friendly and very 
useful exchange of views with the Prime 
Minister, Vice Prime Minister Machete, and 
other members of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. There was a feeling of sadness as well 
as we reflected on the sudden death of 
former Vice Prime Minister, Professor Mota 
Pinto. He was a man dedicated to the ideals 
of individual freedom and political democ- 
racy, and he was a champion of the Atlantic 
alliance. 

I agree with the Prime Minister that the 
state of Portuguese-American relations is 
excellent. I am pleased by the degree of 
mutual respect and the spirit of cooperation 
which exists between our two nations and 
which characterized our talks today. 

Portugal is a steadfast and valued ally, 
and I came to Lisbon knowing that I would 
consult not only with partners but with 
friends. Our meetings gave us a valuable 
opportunity to review our bilateral rela- 
tions, both in the security field and in the 
economic area. We reviewed the significant 
steps recently taken toward expanding our 
economic cooperation and strengthening 
the ties between our economies. And as the 
Prime Minister noted, we addressed a 
number of international issues of mutual 
concern. 

Our discussions were characterized by a 
close similarity of viewpoints. I profited 
greatly from hearing the views and insights 
of the Portuguese Government. Our talks 
ranged broadly both over East-West matters 
and Third World questions. I would note in 
particular the attention given to southern 
Africa, which reflects Portugal’s special 
knowledge and expertise in this region, and 
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our ongoing close consultations on the prob- 
lems of the area. 

I also took the opportunity to applaud 
Portugal’s pending entry into the European 
Community. We have long supported Por- 
tuguese entry, and as I told Prime Minister 
Soares, we view the recent accord both as a 
major step forward for Portugal and as a 
contribution to European unity. 

And now, if you will permit me, following 
a little translation, we have an important 
date to keep just across the garden. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. to 
reporters assembled at the Palace of Sao 
Bento. Earlier, the President and the Prime 
Minister met privately and then attended 
an expanded meeting with their senior 
aides at the Palace. 


Lisbon, Portugal 





Address Before the Assembly of the 
Republic. May 9, 1985 





I’m sorry that some of the chairs on the 
left seem to be uncomfortable. [Laughter] 


[The President was referring to a walkout 
by Communist Party Assembly members 
prior to his address.]| 


I’m deeply honored to be with you distin- 
guished ladies and gentlemen here in this 
assembly that is so rich in history, where 
the voice of the Portuguese people is heard. 

For us, a long journey is ending now, but 
one fruitful in results and rich in memory. 
World leaders in summit conference, the 
youth of modern Germany, warm welcomes 
at the European Parliament and in Spain— 
all these things we have seen and been 
grateful for. We have seen, too, memorials 
to the devastation of the past, to the 
memory of war, and to the cruelty of totali- 
tarian rule. Yet we have also seen the pros- 
pering cities and nations of the modern 
Europe and experienced the warmth of her 
free people. Let there be no doubt that 
these things too are monuments, monu- 
ments to the future and to the human 
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spirit—its capacity for hope and change, its 
passion for peace and freedom. 

And now, at last, we have the honor of 
coming here to Portugal, a particularly fit- 
ting place for an American to make fare- 
wells as well as bring greetings. For as the 
history books of America’s schoolchildren 
teach them, it was from these shores that 
the first maritime explorers departed, the 
scientists and adventurers whose skill and 
courage would lead some day to the discov- 
ery of a new world and a new nation. 

And I hope, by the way, that you'll not 
think it impertinent of me to mention that 
anyone who’s had the two careers I’ve 
had—in Hollywood and in Sacramento, the 
capital of California—owes the Portuguese 
people a special debt. It was, after all, your 
countryman of five centuries, ago, Joa6 Ro- 
drigues Cabrilho, who discovered a very long 
stretch along the North American coastline 
that came to be known as California. In 
fact, some in my country claim I’ve been 
around so long that my ranch in the Santa 
Ynez Mountains was originally sold to me 
by Cabrilho, himself. [Laughter] 

But I know it’s customary for Presidents 
and statesmen to talk of your nation’s great 
maritime discoveries, to speak of your past. 
And it’s certainly no surprise that, gazing 
back across time, many look with wonder at 
a small nation in the 15th century that re- 
fused to go the way of other war-ravaged 
European nations—that spurned conflict 
and turned its talents instead to expioration, 
to adventuring into new realms, to daring 
to dream, to believe in themselves and in 
the future. And this vision eventually dou- 
bled the size of the known world and is 
rightly thought of as a signal event in 
human history. 

So, this old and glorious heritage of your 
country forms a distant yet close bond be- 
tween our lands and fills any American who 
comes here with humble gratitude and ad- 
miration for all the achievements of your 
people. Although I’m not sure we would 
catch every allusion to Greco-Roman my- 
thology, I do know that most Americans— 
not a few of them Portuguese-Americans— 
would share the sentiment of your epic, 
“The Lusiadas:” “Let us hear no more then 
of Ulysses and Aeneas and their long jour- 
neying, no more of Alexander and Trajan 


and their famous victories. My theme is the 
daring and renown of the Portuguese . . .” 

But we must do more than today cele- 
brate the daring and renown of the Portu- 
guese past. For the events of the last 
decade suggest that you’re once again em- 
barked on an adventure, a great adventure 
that all the world is watching closely. Once 
again you're charting a new course, not just 
for Portugal but for all others, especially 
those peoples of the Third World with 
whom your long-established ties permit you 
to speak with a special trust, wisdom, and 
candor. 

In little more than a decade, your nation 
has moved rapidly through stages of devel- 
opment that illustrate the history of this 
century—from far-flung empire and dicta- 
torship to a confrontation with totalitarian 
ideology to a decisive turn to democratic 
self-rule. While it’s always hard to distin- 
guish between the ripples of daily events 
and the great tides of history, I will still 
venture a prediction. 

Future historians will recognize in Portu- 
gal’s journey the journey of our time, the 
journey of our century. For you, the people 
of Portugal, have chosen freedom. You have 
elected to embark on a great adventure in 
democracy. And let me assure you today 
that 237 million of my countrymen and 
many millions more who will find in your 
example their own way to freedom salute 
your decision and celebrate again in the 
words of “The Lusiadas,” your “daring and 
renown.” 

Your adventure is important to our centu- 
ry, a century of so much promise and so 
much tragedy. I must state it that starkly. I 
have come from seeing places that remind 
us of the havoc and wrong that human 
hatred can cause. But here in the new Por- 
tugal and throughout Europe, we see our 
century’s promise, a promise not just of ma- 
terial progress—a time when mankind’s 
age-old enemies of hunger and disease and 
poverty are things of the past—but also the 
promise of progress in the human spirit as 
well. A progress toward the day when each 
man, woman, and child on Earth will live in 
freedom and have a right to a voice in their 
own destiny. 

So, in these final miles of our journey 
across Europe, a journey into the future as 
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well as well as the past, let me tell you what 
I think we’ve discovered. Whether one re- 
gards it as revealed truth or only as a great 
story, we learn in Genesis of a moment 
when humankind lived in harmony with 
itself and with God. Some have said the 
meaning of history is found in the unfolding 
story of our return to such a time, a journey 
painfully and frequently broken by heart- 
break and suffering. Well, for now, I will 
leave such thoughts to the theologians and 
the historians. But this much I do know— 
I’ve seen in these past days reminders of 
the tragedy and the grandeur of our time. 
’ve heard the voice of the 20th century; it 
is humanity’s voice, heard in every century, 
every time. And the words are unmistak- 
able. They call out to us in anguish, but also 
in hope: Let the nations live in peace 
among themselves. Let all peoples abide in 
the fellowship that God intends. 

But tragically, this great longing felt by 
every people in every time has not always 
been shared by their governments, especial- 
ly those modern governments whose lead- 
ers and ideologies glorify the state and 
make a cult of personal power. At the end 
of the last World War, Europe and all the 
world hoped that we’d at last seen an end 
to conflict and armaments. It wasn’t to be 
so. But at least we didn’t repeat the mistake 
of an earlier time, the mistake that eventu- 
ally led to world war, the mistake of believ- 
ing it is enough only to wish for peace. 
Instead we accepted reality. We took seri- 
ously those who threatened to end the inde- 
pendence of our nations and our peoples, 
and we did what peoples who value their 
freedom must do—we joined together in a 
great alliance. And we rearmed, but we did 
so only so that never again would we be 
forced under the weight of our betrayed 
illusions to resort to violence. 

No one knows better than the people of 
Portugal, who have with Great Britain the 
oldest mutual defense treaty in European 
history, the value of such alliances and such 
readiness in preventing aggression and war. 
And so, we’ve labored together—Old World 
and New World, Europe and America, Por- 
tuguese and American. And NATO has 
worked; we have kept the peace for 40 
years. Let us keep the peace another 40 
years and another after that. 
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Today Portugal’s contribution to the 
Western alliance remains of critical impor- 
tance. Your geographic location is strategi- 
cally vital, your armed forces are moderniz- 
ing to expand their role in NATO—all of 
this further testimony that martial skill and 
a love of national independence are more 
than just parts of the Portuguese past. 

Yet even your contributions to the alli- 
ance are superseded by the example of 
what you're doing now. Yes, democratic 
Portugal has faced political problems and 
social problems and economic problems, 
and, no, democracy, particularly in its earli- 
er years, does not always go smoothly. 

But this is true of any nation and especial- 
ly any democracy. In my country, we’ve 
learned over and over again that democra- 
cy can only work when it is judged not in 
the short run but over the long term, when 
we keep in mind the principles upon which 
it is based and remember how right Win- 
ston Churchill was to remind us that de- 
mocracy truly is the worst form of govern- 
ment, except for all the others. 

The essential truth at the heart of Portu- 
guese and American democracy is our 
belief that governments exist for the sake of 
the people and not the other way around. 
And this belief is based on an essential in- 
sight of our civilization—the dignity of man, 
the value of the individual. My own nation’s 
forefathers justified our revolution with 
these words in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: “. . . all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” 

Well, it is this trust in the individual—the 
right to speak, to assemble, to publish, and 
to vote, even to walk out—that is the mean- 
ing of democracy. Our democratic govern- 
ments are not built on the proposition that 
the people are always right; indeed, within 
the structure of our governments there are 
safeguards against the whims or passions of 
the majority. But democratic government is 
built on the proposition that there resides 
in the common people an uncommon 
wisdom, that over the long run the people 
and their right to political self-expression 
are the best protection against freedom’s 
oldest and most powerful enemy—the un- 
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checked growth and abuse of the power of 
the state. 

Now, this belief is not always easy to pre- 
serve, especially when the ship of state is 
buffeted by storms. There will always be 
those who lose faith and preach panic; 
you’ve sometimes heard their voices. But I 
believe that here in the nation of navigators 
there is a respect for the wisdom of holding 
fast to the course that has been charted. We 
know there will always be answers if we 
trust in the people, if we go to them, give 
them the facts, and rely on them to make 
the right decisions. 

In my own country we have learned this 
lesson many times. No one had more right 
to question this belief than one of our great 
Presidents and founders of my own political 
party, Abraham Lincoln. Even facing a civil 
war and powerful voices that told him that 
people could not be trusted with such mo- 
mentous issues, Lincoln, with his typical 
backwoods wisdom, eloquently explained 
why over the long run democracry is the 
most pragmatic form of government. He 
said, and every American knows the words: 
“You can fool some of the people all of the 
time, and all of the people some of the 
time. But you cannot fool all of the people 
all of the time.” 

Portugal and her people are moving for- 
ward. You have handled during the past 
few years enormous problems, yet your de- 
mocracy is strong and intact. You are em- 
bracing the free market; you are entering 
the Common Market; you are beginning to 
grow economically; you believe, as we do, 
that freedom works. 

This democratic experience and econom- 
ic development go hand in hand. History 
shows a strong, unbreakable link between 
political freedom and economic growth, be- 
tween democracy and social progress. And 
in our own time—a great revolution is un- 
derway in the world, a great longing for 
personal freedom and democratic self-rule 
that surfaces again and again, even in Com- 
munist countries. At the start of this centu- 
ry there were only a handful of democra- 
cies, but today more than 50 countries— 
one-third of the world’s population—are 
living under democratic rule. One of the 
engines of this progress is the desire for 
economic development, the realization that 
it is free nations that prosper and free peo- 


ples who create better lives for themselves 
and their children. This realization is grow- 
ing throughout the world, and in some na- 
tions it’s causing conflict and disorder. In a 
sense, then, Marx was right; economic 
progress is leading to clashes with old en- 
trenched political orders. But Marx was 
wrong about where all this would occur, for 
it is the democratic world that is flexible, 
vibrant, and growing—bringing its peoples 
higher and higher standards of living even 
as freedom grows and deepens. It is in the 
collectivist world that economies stagnate, 
that technology is lagging, and that the 
people are oppressed and unhappy with 
their lives. 

So, everywhere we turn, there is an upris- 
ing of mind and will against the old cliches 
of collectivism. Throughout the world the 
old cries of “power to the state” are being 
replaced by cries of “power to the people.” 
Throughout the world we can see move- 
ment toward a time when totalitarian rule 
and the terrible suffering that it causes is 
only a sad and distant memory. That’s why 
what you are doing in your country is so 
important. First at the British Parliament in 
1982 and then again in Strasbourg yester- 
day, we’ve called for concerted action—for 
a global campaign for freedom, an interna- 
tional strategy for democratic development. 

I can think of no more fitting place to 
renew that call to the world than here in 
Portugal, and I can think of no people 
better equipped to advance the cause of 
democratic development and human free- 
dom than the Portuguese. Let Portugal 
again lead the world, and let the Portu- 
guese again cross small seas and great ones 
bearing news of science and discovery, the 
new science of democracy, the discovery of 
freedom, that it works, that it prospers, and 
that it endures. 

And I hasten to add that freedom can 
guarantee peace. Let us never forget that 
aggression and war are rarely the work of a 
nation’s people, for it is the people who 
must bear the brunt and endure the worst 
of war. No, war and aggression in our cen- 
tury have almost always been the work of 
governments, one of the militarists and 
idealogues who may control them. And that 
is why war and aggression have a tiny con- 
stituency. Let democracy spread, let the 
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people’s voice be heard, and the warmon- 
gers will be made outcasts and pariahs. Let 
us not be afraid that in our crusade for 
freedom to proclaim to the world that the 
cause of democratic government is also the 
cause of peace. 

This pursuit of peace has occupied much 
of our efforts on this journey and in our 
broader diplomatic efforts. Important nego- 
tiations are now underway in Geneva, nego- 
tiations that can lessen the chance of war 
by producing verifiable agreements and the 
first real reduction in nuclear weapons. So, 
too, the United States is moving forward 
with technological research that we hope 
someday will lessen the chance of war by 
reducing dependence on a strategy based 
on the threat of nuclear retaliation. 

I know you share my hopes that our ef- 
forts to reach negotiated solutions will suc- 
ceed. And I know, too, that you understand 
working toward this goal means remaining 
strong in our alliance and in our resolve to 
protect our nation’s freedom and independ- 
ence. Our agreement on this point is why 
we can be hopeful that a century that has 
seen so much tragedy can also be a century 
of hope. In the United States and here in 
Portugal, in Europe and throughout the 
world, we have rediscovered the precious- 
ness of freedom, its importance to the cause 
of peace and to restoring to humanity the 
dignity to which it is entitled. 

This belief in human dignity suggests the 
final truth upon which democracy is 
based—a belief that human beings are not 
just another part of the material universe, 
not just mere bundles of atoms. We believe 
in another dimension—a spiritual side to 
man. We find a transcendent source for our 
claims to human freedom, our suggestion 
that inalienable rights come from one great- 
er than ourselves. 

No one has done more to remind the 
world of the truth of human dignity, as well 
as the truth that peace and justice begins 
with each of us, than the special man who 
came to Portugal a few years ago after a 
terrible attempt on his life. He came here 
to Fatima, the site of your great religious 
shrine, to fulfill his special devotion to 
Mary, to plead for forgiveness and compas- 
sion among men, to pray for peace and the 
recognition of human dignity throughout 
the world. 
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When I met Pope John Paul II a year ago 
in Alaska, I thanked him for his life and his 
apostolate. And I dared to suggest to him 
the example of men like himself and in the 
prayers of simple people everywhere, 
simple people like the children of Fatima, 
there resides more power than in all the 
great armies and statesmen of the world. 

This, too, is something the Portugese can 
teach the world. For your nation’s great- 
ness, like that of any nation, is found in 
your people. It can be seen in their daily 
lives, in their communities and towns, and 
especially in those simple churches that dot 
your countryside and speak of a faith that 
justifies all-of humanity’s claims to dignity, 
to freedom. 

I would suggest to you that here is power, 
here is the final realization of life’s meaning 
and history’s purpose, and here is the foun- 
dation for a revolutionary idea—the idea 
that human beings have a right to deter- 
mine their own destiny. 

I hope you'll forgive me if I leave you 
with one story about our early days as a 
democracy. At a critical moment in our his- 
tory when disunity and discord prevailed on 
every side, a man celebrated as an inventor 
and scientist interrupted the proceedings of 
the constitutional convention, trying at the 
time to formulate the Constitution of the 
United States. It was Benjamin Franklin 
who rose to say his fellow delegates that he 
had lived a long time and that he had 
learned above all that not the smallest bird 
falls from the heavens without the knowl- 
edge of God. It is said that he then knelt 
and asked the delegates to kneel with him 
and seek a guidance greater than their own. 
And from then on, every constitutional 
meeting opened with prayer. 

A great democracy was born after those 
words, just as a great democracy was born 
in Portugal. It was born because the Portu- 
guese are a people who love freedom and 
peace, who are willing to sacrifice for a 
better life for their children. But most of all 
it was born because the Portuguese are una- 
fraid to acknowledge a higher law that op- 
erates in the affairs of mankind, that higher 
law dictates human freedom and dignity. 

There is a word in your language I re- 
member using in a speech during my first 
year in office, a very useful word evoking 
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the remembrance of things past—I hope I 
get it right—saudades. Even in the short 
time Nancy and I have been with you in 
Portugal, we’ve developed a deeper appre- 
ciation for that word’s meaning. We shall 
miss you; we shall miss Portugal. And we 
hope someday you will permit us to return, 
to visit with you again, and, as you say, 
muitas saudades. 

Until then, on behalf of the American 
people, we extend our warmest wishes—we 
look with hope toward your future and 
ours, a future we know will be one of de- 
mocracy and freedom. One in which we 
also know the Portuguese people will write 
another great and inspiring chapter in his- 
tory. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m. in 
the Assembly chamber. 


Lisbon, Portugal 





Toast at a Luncheon Hosted by Prime 
Minister Mario Soares. May 9, 1985 





Prime Minister Soares and distinguished 
guests, thank you. The warmth of your wel- 
come is much appreciated as is the beauty 
of this land. Nancy and I are especially 
grateful for your invitation to come here to 
Sintra, this green and enchanting place that 
Lord Byron called the “glorious Eden.” We 
can now sense what he felt when he 
penned those words. 

But the magnificence of Portugal is not 
merely found in the grandeur of landscape 
and scenery. Overriding the loveliness we 
see the sculpture of your land as the soul 
and spirit of the Portuguese people. Mr. 
Prime Minister, we Americans take great 
pride in our frontier heritage and in our 
love of liberty. And when it comes to push- 
ing back frontiers and to the commitment 
to human freedom, our two peoples are as 
one family. 

Five centuries ago, the Portuguese were 
the pathfinders who led the way to a new 
era in the history of mankind. Like Ameri- 
cans, seeking new horizons is so much a 
part of your national character. 


Portugal’s many experiences or achieve- 
ments during the Age of Discovery are a 
great source of pride. Today you have equal 
reason to be proud of what you’ve over- 
come in order to ensure that future genera- 
tions will continue to enjoy the fruits of 
democracy and freedom. It has taken enor- 
mous energy and commitment. With cour- 
age and tenacity you cast off the chains of a 
dictatorship, defeated those who would 
have subverted your cause, and have built a 
government based on the popular vote and 
a respect for human rights. 

I’m pleased to have this opportunity to 
salute your personal courage and leader- 
ship, Mr. Prime Minister, and to applaud 
what you and the people of Portugal have 
accomplished together. I also want to 
extend my thanks for Portugal’s continuing 
contribution to the Western alliance. This is 
even more meaningful now that you have 
proudly joined the ranks of the democratic 
nations. 

The ever-more apparent failure of com- 
munism, wherever it has been tried, makes 
it increasingly important for the free people 
of the world to stand together. John Dos 
Passos, an American writer who, like so 
many of our fellow citizens, had family 
roots in Portugal, wrote late in his life: 
“Marxism has not only failed to promote 
human freedom. It has failed to produce 
food.” 

History is on the side of the free because 
freedom is right and because freedom 
works. Only in democratic countries is the 
individual free to create and dream without 
fear; to profit from the product of one’s 
labor on investment or investment; to or- 
ganize unions and cooperative efforts with 
likeminded peoples; to peacefully try to 
change what is into something totally new 
and different. 

Under freedom, innovation and ideas are 
unleashed that otherwise would be smoth- 
ered by oppression and control. Free 
people are not afraid of change. In market 
economies, change becomes a means of cre- 
ating new wealth by meeting the needs and 
wants of others and by doing it cheaper and 
better. 

Mr. Prime Minister, we’re aware of the 
economic challenges that you face. It wasn’t 
that long ago when we in the United States 
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found ourselves with similar economic diffi- 
culties. We decided to shun regulatory and 
redistribution schemes and, instead, put in 
place incentives for our people to work and 
produce and invest, freeing our economy to 
grow. Evey country must find its own way, 
but I would hope that our experience and 
the success that we’ve enjoyed might pro- 
vide encouragement for others. 

We want Portugal to succeed and your 
people to prosper. A recent investment mis- 
sion here by American firms was sponsored 
by our two governments. This is the type of 
private sector activity which serves the in- 
terests of both our peoples. 

Our cooperation in educational endeav- 
ors, as we're doing in the Fulbright Pro- 
gram, will also reap many rewards in the 
future. Let us see to it that these positive 
steps are only the first of many. The recent 
establishment of the Luso-American Foun- 
dation bodes well for the relations between 
our governments and our peoples. 

Today we are laying the foundation for 
the progress and freedom our children will 
enjoy. What we do today is for them tomor- 
row. They'll stand on our shoulders, and we 
must give them strong backs so they may 
see well into the future. And it will be 
people like you, Mr. Prime Minister, to 
whom future generations will be most 
grateful. You can be especially proud of 
your strong leadership in bringing democra- 
cy to Portugal. 

So, all, please join me in a toast to Prime 
Minister Soares and the Portuguese people, 
building a future of freedom and progress. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:14 p.m. at 
Sintra Palace. He spoke in response to a 
toast proposed by Prime Minister Soares. 

Following his remarks, the President re- 
turned to Queluz Palace, where he stayed 
during his visit to Portugal. 


Lisbon, Portugal 





Toast at the State Dinner. May 9, 1985 





President Eanes, Mrs. Eanes, ladies and 
gentlemen, in 1983 Nancy and I welcomed 
President and Mrs. Eanes, as you’ve been 
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told, to the White House on a state visit. 
And while in Washington, the Eanes’s told 
us a great deal about the history of Portu- 
gal. Last month, Mrs. Eanes returned to the 
White House to attend a conference of First 
Ladies that Nancy had organized, and once 
again we heard about the glories of Portu- 
gal—the magnificent climate, the alluring 
beauty of your coast, the splendor of your 
architecture, and most important the re- 
nowned friendliness and energetic talent of 
the Portuguese people. Well, that did it, 
and here we zre. 

Mr. President and Mrs. Eanes, it is an 
honor for us to join you. For your warmth, 
your kindness, and your hospitality we 
thank you from our hearts. We’re delighted 
to be here in one of the oldest states in 
Europe, a country that traces her independ- 
ence to 1140 and her present-day bound- 
aries to 1249. As you noted in Washington, 
Mr. President, during her eight centuries of 
independence, Portugal has been a major 
participant in the long and complex effort 
that created the Europe that we know 
today. 

Still more significant, Portugal contribut- 
ed to our conception of the world itself. It 
was your country, smaller than many others 
and situated on the extreme western edge 
of the continent, that became a keystone by 
which Europe was joined with Africa, Asia, 
and America, integrating for the first time 
the four corners of the Earth. 

Young students in America, and I would 
imagine in all lands, will forever be fascinat- 
ed by the dreams and skill and courage of 
the Portuguese, who gave the world some 
of the greatest adventures in human histo- 
ry. Portuguese ships reaching the Canary 
Islands as early as 1337; then, supported by 
Prince Henry the Navigator and John II, 
exploring further to the Congo, southern 
Africa, and around the Cape of Good Hope; 
and in 1499, Vasco da Gama’s miraculous 
return from India, an epic event that 
stirred all Europe and formed the basis for 
one of the great literary works of Western 
civilization, the poem “The Lusiadas.” 

By the early 1500’s your flag was flying in 
the Americas, and by 1542 Joad Cabrilho 
discovered California, and that happens to 
be one discovery, if I may say so, for which 
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Nancy and I will always be particularly 
grateful. 

In these years man’s sense of the possible 
was expanded. The unknown world yielded 
to reason and daring. The known world was 
celebrated and adorned. It was a time of 
intellectual and cultural excitement, a time 
when the Portuguese were reaching for the 
new and the unexplored and when the 
greatness of the human spirit was given ex- 
pression in greatness of deed and art. 

Today, Mr. President, we who have stud- 
ied and been so stirred by the feats of Por- 
tugal’s past, see your nation setting off on 
am ambitious new voyage into the future. 
Your democracy is just a decade old. Al- 
ready, it has been threatened, but you over- 
came those threats. You’ve suffered eco- 
nomic disruptions and slow growth, but 
you're facing these problems forthrightly, 
and I believe you will overcome them as 
well. In doing so you bring honor to demo- 
cratic ideals; and you are, once again, ex- 
panding the limits of the possible. Portu- 
guese democracy is no longer a risky exper- 
iment but a solidly established fact. The 
spirit of daring is thriving again. 

Mr. President, your personal leadership in 


helping to shepherd the Portuguese renew- 
al has been strong, constant, and decisive. 
You have defended democratic freedoms 


and civil liberties. You have become a 
symbol of your country’s commitment to 
liberty, helping Portugal herself become an 
example for all the world, showing those 
who still thirst for freedom that totalitarian- 
ism can be rebuffed and representative gov- 
ernment established in its place. And for all 
this, Mr. President, we heartily salute you. 

I’m pleased that since our last meeting 
our two nations have strengthened the 
bonds that unite us. We have completed 
agreements on military assistance and coop- 
eration. Portugal has created the Luso- 
American Foundation, which will prove an 
important instrument for cooperation in 
economic, technical, and other spheres. 
American banks have placed branches here 
in Lisbon, and recently a delegation of 
American business leaders visited Portugal 
to consider further investments in this 
country and joint undertakings with Portu- 
guese enterprises. American business lead- 
ers know that Portugal now offers freedom 
and stability in economic life; these are pre- 


cious seeds of opportunity that can blossom 
into great enterprises yielding greater abun- 
dance for tomorrow. 

The friendship and trust between Portu- 
gal and the United States runs deep. We 
serve proudly together as members of the 
NATO alliance, defending the West. We 
consult widely on other foreign policy mat- 
ters, and we in the United States value the 
perspective that your long involvement 
with Africa has given you on that continent. 


I believe that the stars of our progress are 
bright. And as travel between our countries 
increases and Portugal takes up its member- 
ship in the European Community—an im- 
portant step for Portugal and all of 
Europe—they will shine brighter still. We 
look forward to the work that Portugal and 
the United States will do together—improv- 
ing the lives of our people, defending the 
free world, and by our example extending 
comfort to the down-trodden and hope to 
the oppressed everywhere. 

At the close of the “The Lusiadas,” the 
poet addresses King Sebastiao and, in a 
wider sense, Portugal herself. He speaks of 
the John I and Pedro the Just, two of Portu- 
gal’s monarchs on the eve of the Age of 
Discovery: 


Yet thou, 
attend; 


Sebastido, thou, my _ king, 
Behold what glories on thy throne de- 
scend! 


Oh, be it thine these glories to renew, 


And John’s bold path and Pedro’s course 
pursue. 


Mr. President, it is in our own time that 
Portugal is truly taking up the poet’s chal- 
lenge. Today the ancient glories are being 
renewed in freedom, and the bold path has 
a very special name—democracia. 

Ladies and gentlemen, please join me in 
a toast to you, Mr. President, to Portugal, 
and to the success of Portugal’s future of 
freedom, democracy, and peace. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:14 p.m. 
in the Throne Room at Ajuda Palace. He 


spoke in response to a toast proposed by 
President Eanes. 
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The President’s 
News Conference of 
May 10, 1985 





The President’s Trip to Europe 

The President. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
wanted to share with you this morning 
some of the more significant results of this 
trip and to take a few of your questions 
before we leave for home. 

The journey to Europe has involved 
many highs and, yes, some anguishing mo- 
ments. It took us to one of Europe’s young- 
est capitals and two of its oldest and to a 
city which symbolizes the continuing quest 
for European unity. And at every stop I 
emphasized that our European friends can 
count on the United States to be their part- 
ner, to help them grow, to support their 
democratic aspirations, and to stand with 
them to protect the peace. 

We are leaving today with our Atlantic 
ties strengthened, and we're returning 
home mission accomplished. 

Let me summarize what I believe to be 
our lasting achievements. 

First, our visit to the Federal Republic 
has strengthened U.S.-German relations and 
the prospects for continuing peace in 
Europe. The German leadership character- 
ized our visit as opening a new page in 
German history. I believe that our partner- 
ship and friendship have never been great- 
er or stronger. At the Bonn Economic 
Summit we agreed to a common strategy to 
ensure continued economic prosperity and 
job creation. We also moved closer to our 
goal of launching a new multilateral trade 
round to eliminate barriers to free trade. 
All the summit countries have agreed to the 
need for a new round; all but one agreed 
that it should begin early next year. 

We were pleased that our partners en- 
dorsed U.S. efforts in Geneva to achieve 
significant reductions in nuclear arms. We 
also reached agreement for intensified co- 
operation against international drug traf- 
ficking. 

Next, at the European Parliament in 
Strasbourg, we set forth a sensible frame- 
work for improved U.S.-Soviet relations 
based on strength, realism, peaceful compe- 
tition, and negotiations. I conveyed to the 
Soviet Union once again America’s heartfelt 
desire for peace. The constructive, com- 
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monsense initiatives we proposed to reduce 
tensions between us deserve a_ serious 
Soviet response. 

In Spain and Portugal, we further en- 
hanced our ties with two close friends and 
valued partners. It was heartening to see 
firsthand the strides these two courageous 
democracies have made, both politically 
and economically. 

It’s been a long, historic, and thoroughly 
worthwhile trip. Issues of major significance 
were dealt with openly, vigorously, and in 
depth. From our meetings came a strongly 
shared commitment to freedom, democra- 
cy, growth, and European unity. 

And now, I don’t think that I’ve left any- 
thing unanswered, but you probably want 
to ask some questions anyway. 

All right, Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC 
News]. 


Defense Spending and Social Security 

Q. Mr. President, a week ago, you said it 
would be an irresponsible act if anyone 
agreed to zero growth on defense. Now you 
have accepted that, and you’ve also accept- 
ed a freeze on all COLA’s, including Social 
Security. Can you explain about your cam- 
paign promise and why you've changed 
your mind? 

The President. Well, let’s take the de- 
fense matter first. The zero growth is for 1 
year, the first year, and then the growth 
rate that we had asked for for the next 2 
years is included in this but at the same 
time. And just a little while ago—some- 
where around 4 o’clock in the morning in 
Washington—I had the assurance of the 
Senators that this is done with the proviso 
that if at any time the zero growth reveals 
in the coming year that it is going to in any 
way reduce our national security or harm it 
in any way, I will be back asking for a sup- 
plemental to overcome that. 

Now, the second thing that you asked 
about was—— 

Q. Social Security. 

The President. Social Security. Well, first 
of all, I never felt when I was answering 
the accusations that were made in a some- 
what demagogic way in the campaign that I 
was going to cut the benefits, reduce them 
for the recipients. And I was denying that I 
had any such idea or would ever have any 
such idea. I didn’t have in my mind that we 
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were talking about any potential or possible 
increases. But it was interpreted that way, 
so, okay, I live with that. The thing that has 
been agreed to actually will amount to 
about the same benefits as the 2, 2, and 2, 
which I proposed. 

Now, we have found that the 2, 2, and 2 
that I had proposed—that most people 
aren’t aware of all of the terms of that. And 
this is particularly true of the Social Securi- 
ty recipients. Most of them were not aware 
or did not recall that if inflation drops 
below 3 percent, there is no COLA. And 
most of them were not aware that our 2, 2, 
and 2 was 2, plus any percentage of in- 
crease in inflation above 4 percent. And 
when this was pointed out to them in sur- 
veys, roughly around 70 percent of the 
people preferred that and said that they 
would take that. 

Now, as I say, we have—all right, so we 
have held for 1 year a freeze in this and 
then return to the normal COLA process. 
And as I say, for 3 years that comes out 
about even to the 2, 2, 2. 

So, the other thing that I did say was that 
unless I was faced with a mandate—and I 
would suggest that I was faced with a man- 
date when 79 percent of the Senators, 
which means pretty much half and half 
Democrat and Republican, demanded that 
we have some curbing of the COLA’s. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]? 


Meeting with Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev 


Q. Do you plan to go to the U.N. in the 
fall with the possibility of meeting Gorba- 
chev? And why is it that you can preach 
reconciliation to the Germans, who commit- 
ted so many horrors, and not say the same 
thing to the Soviet Union on this trip? 

The President. Well, I thought that I had 
said some things. I told about the changes 
that we felt in this unifying of Europe 
should take place, but I also emphasized 
that it must take place peacefully, that I 
was not suggesting any hostile action. 

With regard to going to the U.N., no, we 
have no confirmation yet that Mr. Gorba- 
chev is coming., The word probable is about 
the best way to describe it. But it did not— 
that statement did not come from him. 

I then extended an invitation that if he 
was going to be here, the door was open for 


a meeting between us. And that still goes. 
So, the ball is in his court, first, to decide 
whether he’s coming here. And _ then, 
second, as to time and place for such a 
meeting, if he is willing. 

Eastern Europe 


Q. Mr. President, in the past you’ve 
drawn a distinction between dictatorships 
on the right and Marxist dictatorships, 
saying those on the right can evolve into 
democracies, but. Communist dictatorships 
never do. Yet here in Europe, you have 
talked about the changes you want to see in 
Eastern Europe, where Communist dicta- 
torships are most deeply entrenched. How 
do you see those changes taking place and 
what is your role in those changes? 

The President. Well, we’ve said that we 
would be most helpful to anyone who wants 
to make this modification. We have seen 
enough examples, in the Americas alone, of 
military dictatorships or just outright dicta- 
torships and pressure from the people in 
the democratic process changing those to 
the point that today south of our border, 
roughly 90 percent of the people in what 
we call Latin America are now living in 
democracies or in countries that are moving 
toward democracy. And the only two totali- 
tarian powers in our hemisphere are Nica- 
ragua and Cuba. So, it is true that there is 
evidence that right-wing governments or 
dictatorships—well, we’re standing in one 
that has gone from dictatorship to democra- 
cy. The same was true in Spain, when we 
were there. 

But it is true that what has been called 
the Brezhnev doctrine has been predomi- 
nant, that once they get their grip in a 
country, it doesn’t change. There are evi- 
dences that that isn’t true. Well, as a matter 
of fact, that, too, happened here because— 
in addition to dictatorial tradition—there 
was a time when communism seemed to be 
moving in here. And again, the people of 
Portugal made that change. 

Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News]. And then Ill 
take you. 


SALT Agreements 


Q. Mr. President, a few days ago, an offi- 
cial of your government, Richard Perle, in 
the Defense Department, said that it was 
his opinion that it was time for the United 
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States to start violating or stop observing 
the SALT agreements. 

First of all, sir, what do you think of him 
offering that opinion? And second, what do 
you think about it? Is it time to stop observ- 
ing the SALT agreement? 

The President. Well, first of all, you know, 
in the country of ours, everyone’s got a 
right to express their opinion, and he was 
doing no more than that—something that I 
know is very precious to all of you. But I 
would—I'm trying to think of how I want to 
answer this question. Maybe you’d better 
reframe that last part again so I can get my 
mind switched from whether he had a right 
to or not. 

Q. Well, let me put it this way, sir: What 
do you think? Is it time for the United 
States to stop observing the SALT treaty, 
which, of course, we’ve never ratified? 

The President. All right, yes. We have 
tried on what seemed to be a verbal agree- 
ment between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union for some time that, even though we 
had not ratified that treaty, it had been 
signed by the negotiators, that we would 
both seek to abide by the terms. There’s 
considerable evidence now that that has 
been rather one-sided. And if it has been, 
then there’s no need for us to continue. 

But whether we do or not, that’s a deci- 
sion to be made down the road. Actually, 
we have not come to a point in which we, 
in any way, in our own buildup are violating 
or going beyond the terms of that treaty. It is 
possible with regard to one system of weap- 
ons that we might come to such a point. 
And we'll make that decision then. And if 
we do, we'll do it openly, and we will do it 
with full knowledge of the Soviet Union. 
Nicaragua 

Q. Yes, sir. Almost everywhere that you 
went in Europe, the foreign leaders op- 
posed the Nicaraguan trade embargo, and 
we now hear that Costa Rica has opposed it. 
Why is it, sir, that some of your closest allies 
don’t back you on this and don’t seem to 
feel that Ortega and the Sandinistas are the 
threat that you think he is? 

The President. 1 don’t think there’s any 
question, Chris [Chris Wallace, NBC News], 
that they don’t agree with us about the 
threat—they do. They know what Nicara- 
gua is. On the other hand, we’re running 
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into a kind of a philosophical difference 
here, I think with regard to sanctions. We 
did a lot of soul-searching about it ourselves. 
There are a number of people, certainly a 
number of governments, who just don’t be- 
lieve in that as a legitimate weapon. 


On the other hand, when we were trying 
to get aid for the people of Nicaragua in 
their struggle for democracy and against to- 
talitarianism, many of our own people in 
the Congress brought up the fact of how 
could we be doing this at the same time 
that we continued to maintain relations. 
Well, we had continued to maintain rela- 
tions, and even including trade relations, 
with them as a refutation of their charge 
that we were seeking their overthrow. 


All we have ever sought is that they, as 
one faction—when I say “they,” I mean the 
Sandinista government. That Sandinista gov- 
ernment has never been legitimized by the 
people. It is one faction of a revolution that 
overthrew a dictator. And they stole that 
revolution away from the other factions 
which we now call the contras. And the 
leaders of the contras were leaders in that 
revolution also. 


And in doing that, we have felt that what 
we are seeking and trying to pressure them 
to do is to come together again in discussion 
and negotiations to restore the promises 
they, themselves, had made as to what the 
goals of the revolution were. And in doing 
that—and as I say, to refute their charges 
that we were somehow threatening them 
with aggression, and if you'll remember, 
there was a time when Mr. Ortega had us, 
every other week, landing the marines in 
Nicaragua, and we never had any intention 
to do such a thing. So, we maintained our 
embassy there, we continued our trade to 
show what we really wanted to do. 


And then, in this recent vote in the Con- 
gress, we found many Congressmen justify- 
ing their position on the grounds that how 
could we still be doing business and yet 
wanting to aid this other faction of the rev- 
olution. And we have decided that pressure 
is needed to bring them to the realization 
that they should restore the original goals of 
their revolution. 
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Meeting With Soviet Leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev 


Q. Mr. President, in recent days, Mr. Gor- 
bachev has had some rather harsh things to 
say about the United States and about you. 
If there is a summit meeting, what would 
you have to talk about, and what do you 
think that such a meeting could reasonably 
produce in the current climate? 

The President. Oh, I think there would 
be a lot to talk about, and I just happen to 
believe, that it’s time we started talking to 
each other instead of about each other. And 
with regard to the harsh things that he’s 
had to say about me, what’s new about that. 
That, I think, has been consistent not only 
with me but with every other American 
President. It’s just their way of doing things. 


Defense Spending 

Q. Mr. President, a few days ago—I’d like 
to go back to the defense budget—a few 
days ago you told us it would be an irre- 
sponsible act to freeze it. This morning you 
seem to say it’s okay to freeze it, but if you 
discover in the future that it is irresponsi- 
ble, you’ll go back to Congress. Doesn’t that 
suggest, sir, that you don’t really have a 
firm view of what figure is needed? And 
doesn’t it open you up in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the House taking more out 
of the defense budget? 

The President. Not one penny more 
should be taken out of that budget than has 
been given now. And, as I’ve said, we’re 
talking about the year of 1986, and I have 
the agreement of the Senate that if this 
represents—and I, in my own mind, feel 
that it does represent a cut in spending 
beyond which we should go—that they rec- 
ognize that I will be returning for a supple- 
mental appropriation. 

On the other hand, I have to point out to 
you that in this we have gotten more than 
90 percent of what we have asked for in 
the budget. It will amount to some $56 bil- 
lion this year—almost $300 billion, which 
was our goal over the first 3 years. And 
there’s no questioning the importance of 
sending a signal, not only to the world but 
to our own business and financial communi- 
ties that we are determined to deal with a 
deficit problem that has been a Democratic 
heritage for the last 50 years of deficit 
spending, continued deficit spending. And 
once and for all, we’re going to try to get 


hold of it. Yes, Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS 
News]. 

Q. Mr. President, as you probably well 
know, you’ve been called the teflon Presi- 
dent now for almost 5 years. You, in this 
Senate vote on the budget, asked for a 6- 
percent increase in defense and no cuts in 
Social Security. Why shouldn’t this be inter- 
preted as a cave-in on your part, and do 
you think that the teflon has begun to peel? 

The President. No, I have always believed 
from all my past experiences as a negotiator 
that you recognize that the other fellow is 
probably going to offer less than whatever 
you ask. And I’ve always kind of believed in 
leaving a cushion there for dealing. But this 
time things have changed. This was a 
deal—I don’t like the word “deal”—this was 
a working-out—{/aughter]|—of a budget that 
was acceptable to the Senate, as well as to 
ourselves. And I think that the first one we 
presented was a very sound budget. But I 
recognize that, in the give and take that 
must take place in a system such as ours, to 
attain more than 90 percent of what we 
asked for means that, all right, we can do 
some giving along the line also. 

Q. Teflon? 

Q. Mr. President, Mike Deaver ! says the 
Portuguese President is waiting. 

The President. Oh, I have a President 
waiting for me here. Can I take one more, 
or—— 

Q. You can if you want to. 

The President. All right, one more. I’m 
sorry—— 


Tax Increase 


Q. Mr. President, since you’ve shown a 
willingness to compromise on the budget on 
defense and some of the spending pro- 
grams, would you also be willing to compro- 
mise on your tax reform program as a price 
of getting that, or 90 percent of it, to 
accept, perhaps, a temporary tax increase 
or a surcharge? 

The President. No. You’ve now come 
down to what was part of our success in 
getting what we have. They all know that I 
absolutely will not accept a proposal for a 
tax increase. I think it is the worst kind of 


1 Former Deputy Chief of Staff and As- 
sistant to the President. 
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economic practice to do that. I think it 
would endanger our recovery, and they 
know that I will veto any proposal that 
comes to me for a tax increase. They also 
know that I have a signed letter, signed by 
146 representatives, which is enough to sus- 
tain a veto—that, I have that in my pocket 
also. 

So, they tell me I have to go—that your 
President is waiting. 

The President’s Visit to Spain and Michael 
K. Deaver 

Q. ——Portuguese television. One quick 
question, Mr. President. Would you com- 
pare to the reception you have here in Por- 
tugal with those in other countries in 
Europe—would you compare your recep- 
tion here in Portugal? 

The President. Well, may I say to you that 
every place I’ve been in Europe, I have 
been impressed by the warmth of the 
people, by their open hospitality and wel- 
come to me and that has held true here, as 
much as in any other country, and I have 
been greatly heartened by the reception of 
the people. Now, if in your minds you are 
thinking in terms of certain demonstrations, 
well, I'd have that in my own country. 
There is a faction wherever you go that’s on 
the other side, and it happens to be a fac- 
tion that kind of goes out of its way to be 
rude and nasty in expressing its opinion. 
But I’ve just come to accept that as part of 
the way of life. And as Harry Truman said, 
“If you can’t stand the heat, stay out of the 
kitchen.” 

So, I just have to tell you, I’m most grati- 
fied. I think I leave with sound friendships 
with the people of your government, per- 
sonal friendships, as well as alliances be- 
tween us or agreements between us. And 
I’m very pleased. 

Let me just say one thing and then I have 
to go back here. Since there’s been a lot of 
discussion about some members of my ad- 
ministration, and one in particular and this 
being Mike Deaver’s last day—I just want 
to say to you that I consider Mike’s leaving 
in the nature of an amputation, and it is me 
that is suffering the amputation. He has 
been with us a number of years. I have 
never found fault with anything that he’s 
doing, with his loyalty, with his friendship, 
and with the common sense that he has 
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always used. And that extends to the ar- 
rangements for this trip and the part that 
he has played in the arranging of the trip. 
And while it was very difficult, I know that 
most of you are totally exhausted; some of 
us managed to survive a little better— 
[laughter|—if so, it’s because we had Mike 
working in our behalf, particularly. And 
he’s going to be greatly missed. 
All right. Thank you all. 


Note: The President’s 30th news conference 
began at 9:40 a.m. at Queluz Palace in 
Lisbon, Portugal. 

Following the news conference, the Presi- 
dent left Portugal for the return to Wash- 
ington, DC. 


The President’s Trip to Europe and the 
Fiscal Year 1986 Budget 





Remarks Upon Return. May 10, 1985 





Well, Vice President Bush, members of 
the Cabinet, members of the diplomatic 
corps, to each and all of you who are here, 
Nancy and I thank you from the bottoms of 
our heart for coming out to give us a warm 
welcome home. We’ve had a fine trip, a full 
and challenging trip, and as I said this 
morning, a successful trip, and we think 
we're returning home “mission accom- 
plished.” 

We return with warm memories of Euro- 
pean friendship for America. The European 
people know the United States is working 
hard for freedom, democracy, and peace, 
and believe me they appreciate our efforts, 
as we do theirs. 

I know you’ve heard that because there 
were a few demonstrations, some things 
might have been going wrong. But you 
know every time I noticed who was demon- 
strating, I felt reassured that we were 
saying and doing the right things. 

I don’t mind telling you there’s a very 
special person who does a wonderful job on 
these trips, also. Whether meeting with 
leaders and parents concerned about drugs 
in Bonn, Lisbon, or with the Holy Father at 
the Vatican, or doing a pretty fair flamenco 
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in Madrid, I think Nancy’s one of the best 
ambassadors America’s ever had. And I look 
at the press she got, I’m taking flamenco 
lessons myself. [Laughter] 

Well, we feel good about what’s been 
done, and after every summit leader agreed 
that steady economic growth means each 
government getting spending under con- 
trol, how sweet it is to return with a 50-49 
Senate victory for spending restraint and no 
tax increase. 

And thank you, George Bush, for flying 
all the way back here from the West and 
casting the tie-breaking vote. 

And our thanks to Bob Dole and Pete 
Dominici, the Republican leadership of the 
Senate, their colleagues, and Senator Pete 
Wilson for the grit that he showed in 
coming back when we needed him the 
most. 

So, I thank them all for a budget resolu- 
tion that moves Congress toward real 
spending restraint and significantly lower 
deficits. This was a courageous and a politi- 
cally difficult action. 

During these discussions with our eco- 
nomic allies, concern was voiced that pro- 
jected budget deficits threaten world eco- 
nomic growth. Well, this Senate budget res- 
olution represents a savings of almost $300 
billion over the next 3 years, and it reflects 
the Senate’s willingness to bite the bullet to 
help sustain our economic expansion. 

It’s easy for some to attack individual ele- 
ments of the Senate package, but I’m con- 
vinced that this was the only serious deficit 
reduction package that could pass the 
Senate. 

Our commitment to America’s security is 
determined by the threat posed by our ad- 
versaries. If we conclude that our national 
security is jeopardized, I will not hesitate to 
request, and the Senate leaders have as- 
sured me that they will consider, supple- 
mental funding for fiscal year 86. 

I know Americans agree with us that we 
must restrain the growth of this Federal 
Establishment. The Senate has made an im- 
portant commitment to cut excessive 
spending. Now it’s up to the House to do as 
good a job reducing the deficit by cutting 
spending and not raising taxes. And we 
urge the House to pass a responsible budget 
resolution as soon as possible. We’re com- 
mitted to reducing excessive government 


spending and urge bipartisan support in 
both Houses of the Congress to help us in 
that effort. 

And now, it’s time to say goodbye again. 
This time I don’t mind because we’re just 
going upstairs, and we'll see you all very 
soon. 

Thank you all again. God bless you all. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:05 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House to 
administration officials and members of 
the White House staff. 


White House Staff 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Michael K. Deaver as Deputy Chief of Staff 
and Assistant to the President. 

May 10, 1985 





Dear Mike: 

You know I’ve accepted your resignation 
orally but I suppose I have to put some- 
thing down on paper—after all, this is 
Washington. The only place I haven’t ac- 
cepted it is in my heart, and there I never 


I’ve come to the conclusion that Nancy 
and I will both agree you will bodily leave 
the West Wing. You will no longer bear a 
government title. You will not actually 
handle such things as schedule, trips, etc., 
but that’s as far as we go. You will continue 
to be a part of our lives. We will have con- 
cern—one for the other, and refuse surgery 
that would in any way remove you from a 
relationship that is part of our life-support 
system. In return, we will continue to be 
eternally grateful. 

Sincerely, 


/s/Ron 


Dear Mr. Fresident: 

It is with sincere mixed emotions that I 
write this letter of resignation as Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the White House. 
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During these four and one half years I’ve 
experienced the most personally rewarding 
and satisfying time of my life. 

Probably the most exciting part of this 
experience for me has been the thrill of 
seeing you, Mr. President, rise to the great 
challenges under difficult circumstances 
and achieve success. 

To say I’m grateful for this opportunity 
falls way short of my true feelings. I'll 
always remember these years with fondness 
and pride. 

Please remember, I’m always there if 
either you or Nancy need me. 

God bless you both. 

Sincerely, 


/s/Mike 


Note: As printed above, the letters follow 
the text of the White House press release. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 1 

The President arrived at Cologne/Bonn 
airport and proceeded to Schloss Gymnich, 
his residence during his stay in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


May 2 

The President met in the morning at 
Schloss Gymnich with administration offi- 
cials and members of the White House staff. 

The President went to Villa Hammer- 
schmidt, the official residence of West 
German President Richard von Weizsiacker, 
for the formal arrival ceremony for his state 
visit. President Reagan then met with Presi- 
dent Weizsiacker at Villa Hammerschmidt 
and later with Chancellor Helmut Kohl at 
the Federal Chancellery. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
a plenary session with summit leaders at the 
Federal Chancellery. He then went to the 
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residence of William M. Woessner, the 
Deputy Chief of the U.S. Mission, for bilat- 
eral meetings with Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone of Japan and President Francois 
Mitterrand of France. 

In the evening, the President met at 
Schloss Gymnich with Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher of the United Kingdom. 
Later, he attended a reception hosted by 
Chancellor Kohl at Schloss Augustusburg 
and a dinner for summit leaders at Schloss 
Falkenlust. He then returned to Schloss 
Gymnich. 


May 3 

The President met in the morning at 
Schloss Gymnich with administration offi- 
cials and members of the White House staff. 

The President began the first full day of 
meetings of the Bonn Economic Summit by 
attending a morning working session with 
summit leaders at Palais Schaumburg. After 
a working luncheon at Palais Schaumburg, 
he participated in an afternoon plena- 
ry session with summit leaders at the Fed- 
eral Chancellery. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
dinner at Palais Schaumburg hosted by 
Chancellor Kohl for summit leaders. He 
then returned to Schloss Gymnich. 


May 4 

The President met in the morning at 
Schloss Gymnich with administration offi- 
cials and members of the White House staff. 

The President went to the Federal Chan- 
cellery for a morning plenary session in the 
NATO Room, followed by a plenary lunch- 
eon. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
dinner at Villa Hammerschmidt hosted by 
President von Weizsacker for summit lead- 
ers. He then returned to Schloss Gymnich. 


May 6 

In the afternoon, upon arriving at 
Madrid, Spain, the President attended the 
formal arrival ceremony at Pardo Palace, 
his residence during his stay in Spain. 

In the evening, the President received a 
courtesy call from Spanish Prime Minister 
Marquez Felipe Gonzalez at Pardo Palace. 
Later, the President and Mrs. Reagan dined 
with King Juan Carlos and Queen Sofia at 
Zarzuela Palace, their Majesties’ residence. 





The President and Mrs. Reagan then re- 
turned to Pardo Palace. 


May 7 
In the afternoon, the President met with 
Manuel Fraga, leader of the opposition 


party, in the Tapestry Room at Pardo 
Palace. 


May 8 

After a brief arrival ceremony at Stras- 
bourg airport, the President proceeded to 
Chateau des Rohan, where he attended a 
luncheon hosted by Pierre Pflimlin, Presi- 
dent of the European Parliament. 

In the evening, following his arrival in 
Lisbon, Portugal, the President attended 
the official welcoming ceremony at Jeroni- 
mos Monastery, where he also placed a 
wreath at the tomb of Luis Camoes, a 
Portuguese poet. 

Later, the President met privately with 
President Antonio dos Santos Ramalho 
Eanes of Portugal and then held an expand- 
ed meeting with U.S. and Portuguese offi- 


cials at Queluz Palace. He remained at the 
Palace overnight. 


May 9 
In the afternoon, the President met with 


Dr. Lucas Pires, president of the Centro 
Democratico Social Party, at Queluz Palace. 


May 10 

In the morning, the President reviewed 
an exhibition of Lusitanian horses in the 
garden at Queluz Palace. 

The President then returned to Washing- 
ton, DC, from his 10-day trip to Europe. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 1 


Fact sheet: 


On the Nicaraguan economy, sugar exports, 
and trade with the United States 


Transcript: 

Interview of Donald T. Regan, Assistant to 
the President and Chief of Staff—by Andrea 
Mitchell, NBC News “Today” 


Released May 2 


Fact sheet: 
Economic sanctions against Nicaragua 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by CBS News “Morning” 


Transcript: 

Interview of Donald T. Regan, Assistant to 
the President and Chief of Staff, by ABC 
News “Good Morning America” 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s bilateral 
meetings with Bonn Economic Summit par- 
ticipants—by Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by NBC News “Today” 


Released May 3 


Statement: 

On the unemployment rate for April—by 
Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III by ABC News “Good 
Morning America” 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released May 3—Continued 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by NBC News “Today” 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Bonn Economic 
Summit—by Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz 


Released May 4 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Bonn Economic 
Summit—by Secretary of the Treasury 
James A. Baker III 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Bonn Economic 
Summit—by Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz 


Released May 5 


Advance text: 


Remarks at Bergen-Belsen concentration 
camp 


Advance text: 
Remarks at Bitburg Air Base, Federal Re- 
public of Germany 


Biographical data: 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, USA (Ret.), who 
accompanied the President to the German 
military cemetery in Bitburg, Federal Re- 
public of Germany 


Biographical data: 

Gen. Johanner Steinhoff, German Air Force 
(Ret.), who accompanied German Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl to the German military 
cemetery in Bitburg, Federal Republic of 
Germany 


Advance text: 
Toast at the state dinner in Bonn, Federal 
Republic of Germany 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by CBS News “Face the Nation” 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released May 5—Continued 


Transcript: 

Interview of Assistant Secretary of State 
Richard R. Burt and Franz-Josef Strauss, 
head of the Christian Social Union, by NBC 
News “Meet the Press” 


Released May 6 


Advance text: 


Remarks in Hambach, Federal Republic of 
Germany 


Transcript: 

Interview of Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs Robert C. McFar- 
lane by CBS News “Morning News” 


Released May 7 


Advance text: 


Remarks to Spanish community leaders in 
Madrid, Spain 


Advance text: 
Toast at the state dinner in Madrid, Spain 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s visit to 
Spain—by Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s address to 
a special session of the European Parlia- 
ment in Strasbourg, France—by Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs 
Robert C. McFarlane 


Transcript: 

Interview of Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs Robert C. Mc- 
Farlane by NBC News “Today” 


Released May 8 


Advance text: 
Address to a special session of the European 
Parliament in Strasbourg, France 


Fact sheet: 


Address to a special session of the European 
Parliament in Strasbourg, France 





Checklist—Continued 
Released May 9 


Advance text: 


Address to the Assembly of the Republic in 
Lisbon, Portugal 


Advance text: 
Toast at the state dinner in Lisbon, Portugal 


Transcript: 

Interview of Donald T. Regan, Assistant to 
the President and Chief of Staff, by CBS 
News “Morning News” 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s trip to 
Europe—by Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz 


Released May 10 


Transcript: 
Interview of Donald T. Regan, Assistant to 
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the President and Chief of Staff, by NBC 
News “Today” 


Statement by the President: 

The trip to Europe and the fiscal year 1986 
budget (as read to administration officials 
and members of the White House staff 
upon return to the White House) 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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